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OUTLINE HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A SKETCH Of THE PROGRESS OF BANKING IN THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BY H. F. BAKER, OF CINCINNATI. 


Tue banking interest of the United States has attained an importance 
in the varied concerns of our widely-extended country, and is so inter- 
woven with all our commercial, manufacturing and agricultural pursuits, 
that it must be conceded that it is the great motive power, in our con- 
dition of national prosperity, and secondary in its influence only to that 
of the government itself. And yet there are few subjects of a practical 
nature on which the people of the United States have so widely differed 
in opinion, as upon the policy of banks and the substitution of a paper 
currency, based even upon coin, for one purely metallic. On one side, 
the zealous friends of banks have sometimes overrated the utility of 
paper credit, and attributed to it a creative power, which even gold and 
silver do not possess; on the other side, their opponents, without distin- 
guishing between the uses and abuses of banks, discerned, in these useful 
and almost indispensable auxiliaries to commerce, manufactures and 
agriculture, nothing but mischief, and regarded them as impeding the 
wealth of the nation, and even as injurious to its morals as well as 
dangerous to its liberties. Both parties, perceiving the glaring errors of 
their adversaries, have been strengthened in their own opinions, and as 
each party has alternately come into power, it has established or sub- 
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verted, encouraged or rejected, the present banking policy of the 
country. A comparison of the amounts of bank capital in several import- 
ant years, from 1837 to 1856, will exhibit the fluctuations which have 
taken place during the last twenty years: 


In 1837, the amount of bank capital was....... PER ere $290,772,091 
“ 1840, 358,442,692 
* 1843, 228,861,948 
“ 1846, 196,894,309 
“ 18650, 217,317,211 
“ 1854, 801,376,071 
“ 1856, 847,423,246 


During this period the banks varied in number, as follows, viz: 


In 1837, 788 Banks, with a circulation of $149,185,890 
1840, 901 ” 106,968,572 
1843, 691 58,563,608 
1846, 707 105,552,427 
1850, 824 131,366,526 

“ 1854, 1,208 204,689,207 

“ 1856, 1,871 177,157,412 


And had, in the corresponding years, specie in their vaults, 38, 33, 
335, 42, 45, 59 and 60 millions of dollars, and the amount of specie in 
circulation steadily increased from 35 to 191 millions, in addition there- 
to, according to the most reliable estimates. 


$127,397,185 
75,696,857 
56,168,628 
96,913,070 
109,586,595 
188,188,744 
237,964,981 


$525,115,702 
462,896,523 
254,544,937 
$12,114,404 
364,204,078 
607,287,428 
634,183,280 


It must be borne in mind, that the two last crises in bank affairs 
occurred in 1837 and 1842-43, and their circulation, as it appears 
above, was reduced from $149,200,000 to $58,563,608, and their specie 
from $37,915,340 to $33,515,806. The consequence was a ruinous 
fall in prices, and many business men found it impossible to comply with 
their engagements, under the sudden contraction of bank loans from 
525 to 254 millions of dollars. 

The history of all our bank pressures and panics has been the same 
in 1825, 37 and ’43, and the causes given in two simple words—univers- 
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al expansion ; and nothing but gold and silver possess the conservative 
power to regulate the state of our currency or check the ruinous infla- 
tion to which our banks are prone, but for this check on their issues. 
All other kinds of property have but a fictitious value, which in periods 
of continued prosperity is enhanced, beyond the limits of reason or 
common discretion. At such times the banks themselves have aided 
the popular delusion, by stretching their utmost spread of canvass, to 
court the favoring breeze; but when caught aback, are the most alarm- 
ed at the perils which they are sure to encounter. Instead of becom- 
ing auxiliary to others, they but increased the panic and aggravated 
the troubles, which foresight might have prevented. Experience has 
shown, that the contraction which succeeds an uninterrupted prosperity 
is more disastrous than if the community had never enjoyed any bank 
extension. If the effect of these fluctuations was confined to the specu- 
lators who originated them, there would be little to excite public anxiety 
or sympathy ; but the misfortune is, that they reach the industrial classes 
of society, and all who are dependent on their daily labor for support. 
When the banks fail to redeem their circulation, the laborer, the artizan 
and small dealer, who earn their ten or twenty dollars per week, are 
despoiled of their hard earnings, and it is not surprising that among 
these classes of society there should exist a jealousy of banks, when they 
are always in danger of receiving and holding bankrupt notes; since, in 
the interior, most of them are unacquainted with the character of the 
currency which is profferred to them in payment. 

But the laborer and the operative not only suffer by the suspension of 
banks; they are in a greater or less degree affected by bank inflations. 
When money is abundant, in what are termed prosperous times, their 
daily wages have never yet kept pace with the high prices of produce 
or manufactures. Nor do our seamen always participate in the advanced 
rate of freights ; but when the price of every thing about us is enhanced, 
we are accustomed to adhere to the same valuation of the wages of la- 
bor. If the standard of their value is rightly estimated, in part by the 
cost of subsistence, the rate ought, in justice, to be advanced, when pri- 
ces are high, as well as to reduce the rate when the market is depressed ; 
but the latter course is frequently adopted, while the former is submitted 
to with evident reluctance. 

But are the banks alone to blame for these fluctuations of expansions 
and contractions? Toa certain extent they are, but not wholly so; 
they are but auxiliaries. In periods of prosperity they have on hand 
money to loan, and dispense it freely, while it is in their power, as it is 
their duty to do, in order to secure good dividends for their stockhold- 
ers; but it was the excess of confidence out of the banks which first 
induced speculation, and the expansion of individual credit to its utmost 
tension. While money is redundant and capital unemployed, tempta- 
tions are offered to the adventurous, and speculation becomes rife in 
stocks, lands, rail-roads, mines and the countless “ fancies,” which prom- 
ise such flattering results in such a brief period of time. Nor is this 
speculative spirit confined to our commercial cities; it pervades the 
whole country, and a fictitious value is attached to every thing animate 
and inanimate, movable or fixed, which possesses any value at all. The 
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property thus enhanced in valuation, without any reasonable cause, is 
either sold to some irresponsible purchaser, or perhaps mortgaged as 
security for some other speculation; pay day comes round, the sober 
second thought discloses the infatuation, and the dreamer awakes to the 
appalling perception of his true condition. The property is sacrificed ; 
in other words, it is sold for its specie value, and the speculator is 
ruined, involving in his fall the credulous individuals who have trust- 
ed in his supposed forecast or his plausible representations. All classes 
of the community feel the shock, and the general outcry is against the 
banks as the origin of the evil; but is it an evil? 

It must be acknowledged by all, that an uninterrupted course of 
prosperity caused by a redundancy of currency, and the consequent 
supply of bank facilities, would, in the end, be prejudicial to the true and 
permanent welfare of the country. We have had experience enough 
during our intervals of success to note the consequences of a prosperous 
career, and the benefits have never been equally shared by the community. 
Bold and reckless speculators, monopolists in every branch of trade, 
wealthy capitalists, and a few adventurers may have amassed fortunes 
in some few instances, but ten times the number of each description 
have been ruined ; and under any circumstances, the great mass of the 
community, the laboring classes, salaried officers, annuitants of every 
sort, professional men, medical, legal and clerical, while they derive little 
benefit from the golden harvest, are inevitably doomed to suffer their 
full proportion of the losses which ensue. 

The moral tone of society is also deteriorated and corrupted by the 
continuance of prosperity; luxury, with its enervating influence, ex- 
travagance, with its lavish expenditures, undermine the foundation of our 
moral strength, economy and integrity, and corrupt not only our mor- 
als but our legislation. An extravagant style of living and habits of 
personal expenditure on the nameless artificial wants and luxuries of 
society, which is almost inseparable from suddenly acquired or even sup- 
positive wealth, has no small share in creating a demand for money, 
which ultimately leads to ruin; first, by a loss of confidence and im- 
paired credit; next, temporary sacrifices, and finally by bankruptcy. 
And it is better that it should be so, for the occasional sifting of the 
chaff from the wheat has always been followed by periods of well-regu- 
lated trade, reasonable profits, and that degree of thrift with which men 
of integrity and substance are contented. Trade flows on in its natural 
channels, neither impeded by artificial barriers nor impelled by the 
force of speculation. Reverses, then, are the surest safeguards against ap- 
proaching ruin, and banks managed by conscientious and prudent direct- 
ors are the great conservatives which arrest the proclivity of financial 
profligacy to national destruction. What reason is there, then, in the 
popular outcry in the dominant party against banks, when it is obvious 
that they are one of the strongest and best protectors of the interests of 
the industrial classes? “It is true, that the banks are not beyond the 
reach of adversity ; like other business corporations, they may be on the 
high tide of success, and tempests from distant quarters may sink them 
beneath the waters, without any fault of their own. Channels of trade, 
now full, may dry up; important departments of industry may be 
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broken down; the earth may not yield its increase in unpropi- 
tious seasons ; wars may arrest or reverse the great currents of trade; 
embargoes and non-intercourse may sweep commerce from the ocean, 
and when the whole country is overwhelmed with embarrassment by 
events so great and controlling in the commerce of the world, it cannot 
be expected that the banks should escape.” 

From 1843 to 1850, there was at first a diminution and then an in- 
crease of capital, but the circulation steadily advanced each successive 
year, especially in 1848, occasioned by the large exportation of bread- 
stuffs to Europe the preceding year, and the return of nearly twenty-five 
millions of specie, which gave to all the western banks, the long-needed 
relief. During the financial year ending in June, 1847, our exports 
amounted to 158 millions of dollars, of which 68 millions were in 
breadstuffs, and 54 millions in cotton, and exceeded our imports 12 
millions. This amount of exports was larger by 40 millions than in 
any preceding year, (excepting in 1839, when the amount was 162 mil- 
lions,) and about 30 millions more than in 1835-’36 or ’41. The 
amount of domestic exports has never been exceeded before nor since, 
with the exception of 1854, when the export of breadstuffs was nearly 
66 millions, and of cotton 94 millions; the whole export having been, 
in 1847, 158 millions, as above stated, and in 1854, 275 millions; but 
in the latter year, the imports exceeded the exports nearly 30 millions ; 
while in 1847, the latter were 12 millions greater. 

We have stated these facts merely to show some of the causes of the 
fluctuations which periodically occur in our financial difficulties. It is 
common to attribute these difficulties to excessive importations ; but this is 
not so. A tabular statement of the excess of imports over exports will 
aid us in our examination of this subject. Since 1800, there have been 
thirteen years when the exports have exceeded the amount of imports 
from two to five millions, and in 1839, 41 millions, in 1843, 20 mil- 
lions, and in 1847, 12 millions. 

The excess of imports were, in 1800, 
(prior to the embargo,) 


prior to the war with 
Great Britain, 


| after the peace, ' 


UBB4,ceccccccccccce 2 22 
1835,.....0. Cc ccccccs 
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The excess of imports were, in 1836, .+..+61 millions. 
Ri aticevncnecesen 223 


In the intervening years the excess was from two to ten millions, but 
which our freights discharged by their earnings. With the exception, 
therefore, of 1836, none of our crises can with justice be attributed to 
excessive importations, 

We do not, however, assert that our banks are inculpable, nor that 
they are not responsible for much of the mischief that this overtrading 
and speculative spirit has occasioned. When the course of our foreign 
trade is prosperous, and specie is not in demand for export, the banks 
have been and are strongly tempted to extend their loans, by the seem- 
ing impunity with which they can increase their profits, while the 
cheering influence of public prosperity has given a great spring to the 
spirit of enterprise, and by affording aliment to this spirit, they give it 
a force and vigor of mischief which it would not otherwise attain. 
Thus, without intending it, and in the mere pursuit of their own voca- 
tion, they stimulate the love of gain, in all sorts of schemes and adven- 
tures. The wild and extravagant spirit of speculation is never found to 
prevail to such an extent as will be found in all places where there are 
banks of circulation, and especially in those cities and larger towns 
where banks are numerous. If banks would confine their discounts to 
the paper of those who are engaged in a regular course of business, and 
refuse accommodation to the rash, adventurous and over-sanguine; if 
they would restrain their issues whenever the spirit of speculation was 
rife and rampant, they would do much to preserve the balance of trade, 
and keep the equilibrium between imports and exports, But while 
bank charters, for small capitals in country towns as well as larger ones 
for cities, can be so easily obtained, and often entrusted to the management 
of directors destitute of the knowledge even of the theory of banks, and 
especially of that practical knowledge so essential to a right manage- 
ment, the course pursued by them will inevitably be injurious to the 
community, and probably disastrous to those who own the stock. 

We have in the United States, at the present moment, about 1,400 
banks, with capitals amounting to three hundred and forty-four millions 
of dollars, and a circulation of 195 millions. The discounted paper of 
these banks is about 634 millions, and the amount of bonds and 
stocks held in Europe is probably near 300 millions more, making an 
aggregate of 934 millions. 

Now the value of this immense amount of credit is affected by the 
condition of our money market, and a depreciation of ten per cent. of its 
amount is equal to the loss of one of our cotton crops. Should we 
allow a few-reckless adventurers to trespass upon the rights of others, 
and by the agency of a few small banks, scattered throughout the coun- 
try, disturb our financial equilibrium and depreciate the value of pro- 
perty, by causing needless fluctuations? Still, however, the multiplication 
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is going on with fearful rapidity; some originating with parties who 
have surplus capital, and wish to facilitate their own and their neigh- 
bor’s commercial transactions; with others, who wish to invest funds 
for the sake of the income; with another class, who are solicitous to 
create bank capital, as it is called, for the supply of their business wants, 
by an exchange of their own stock notes for the bills of their chartered 
banks ; and last of all, by those whose sordid motive is to speculate on 
the community, by foisting upon it notes of circulation, and then decry- 
ing their value, to purchase them back again through other channels 
at a discount, or perhaps finally abandon them to their fate, without 
redemption, on any terms. Our banks are the offspring of twenty-seven 
different States, and are founded upon the three different systems of a 
specie basis, a safety fund, and the “ free banking” principle, a deposit of 
stocks; but until some uniform system of bank circulation is adopted, 
we cannot hope to escape the evils of our present heterogeneous curren- 
cy. The issues of our banks ought to be.regulated by the state of our 
foreign exchanges, restricted when gold is flowing out of the country, 
and expanded when it is coming in. As it is now, however, if the banks 
in our commercial cities curtail their circulation, the vacuum is soon 
supplied by the country banks, who eagerly avail themselves of the op- 
portunity, and thus nothing is gained, but, on the contrary, much is lost 
by this substitution of a weaker currency ; and when a pressure comes, 
these smaller banks add fuel to the flames, by their importunate cries for 
assistance and indulgence. The efforts of our banks on the seaboard 
ean produce but little perceptible effect in contracting the currency, if 
the great mass of the interior banks persist in issuing their paper as 
long as they have confidence in their customers, or the public are wil- 
ling to receive it. We therefore need a restraining or an overawing 
power, which can be exercised for the general good ; and until we have 
this, the currency will continue to be fluctuating, both in quantity and 
quality. 

When the suspension of specie payments occurred in 1837, the 
whole community was taken by surprise, and only a few individuals an- 
ticipated the event one month before it took place. The whole country 
was deprived of any information as to the condition of the banks, and 
ignorant of any of those premonitory indications which usually precede 
a convulsion in the monetary concerns of the nation. Although an an- 
nual statement is required of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, and is regularly furnished, yet of what service is it? The 
returns from the different States are irregular in their dates, and one keg 
of gold might be sent throughout the Union, and be reckoned in the 
returns of specie from every state, thus figuring as $270,000 of coin, 
when it was but $10,000 ; nay, more might be done with it; for it 
might be found in more than one vault in the same city on the same day, 
and even in some of the adjoining towns. Asan illustration of this fact, 
we take from the annual report in 1854, the returns from the first ten 
States in the book. 
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The dates of these statements are : 


MINN. tains ccaguceteneceaamenad 1st January, 1854. 

In New Hampshire, 1st December, 1853. 

In Vermont, July ist to August 23d, 1853. 
In Massachusetts, lst Qetober, 1853. 

In Rhode Island,......... seeeeeeee 19th September, 1853. 

In Connecticut,....... bce ne enemod — April, 1853. 

In New York,..... cccvccccccccosecs Morning of 3d Sept., 1853. 
In New Jersey,....... Rec seaalomhnwas December, 3i1st, 1853. 

In Pennsylvania,.... . PEE November, 1853. 

In Delaware, Ist January, 1854. 


Now, of what practical value is a report of the condition of the 
banks, based on such returns as these? But it is not the fault of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The resolution adopted in July, 1832, under 
which these annual reports are made, calls for “such statements and 
returns as may have been communicated to the legislatures, governors 
or other officers of the several States, within the year, and made public.” 
The want of uniformity of dates, however, is not the only deficiency in 
these annual reports; there is no specification of immediate liabilities 
and deferred, or of immediate and deferred resources—without a know- 
ledge of which, it is impossible to arrive at a true knowledge of the con- 
dition of the banks. It will be fortunate for the country if this subject 
should ever attract the attention of Congress and the State legislatures, 
and they should be induced to unite in some common system of action, 
by which all the banks in the country should be required to make 
quarterly statements of their affairs at the same specified dates, at the 
close of the day’s business, and upon an uniform and simple plan, so 
that no one who is acquainted with an ordinary account current, could 
fail to understand them. Such, however, we fear, will never take place, 
and for the present we must be content with the imperfect, hetereoge- 
neous and mystified statements which are annually furnished to Con- 
gress in the voluminous document of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with such condensed tables as the arts of finance and divination will 
enable him to make out, and we must abandon the idea of statistical 
exactness. 

We have made these remarks in reference to the banking operations 
of the last twenty years, but we will now go back to the commence- 
ment of the present century, and take a cursory glance at the proceed- 
ings of those earlier periods of bank history. 

The number of State banks in 1800 was thirty-two, having author- 
ized capitals of $23,550,000, but it was not all paid in; and it has been 
stated that the capital of the first United States Bank, chartered in 
1791, (ten millions,) probably exceeded the paid up capital of the 32 
local banks. Of these, eighteen were in New England, five in New 
York, two each in Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
South Carolina, and one in Delaware. There are no reliable statements 
of the amount of circulation or specie on record prior to 1808, but es- 
timates have been published by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1855, 
which gives the circulation at $10,500 in 1800, and gradually increas- 
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ing to 18 millions in 1807, while the specie in the country was estimat- 
ed at $17,500,000, running up to 20 millions during the same period ; 
the amount in the banks, however, is not even conjectured. In 1808, 
the Bank of the United States had $4,787,000 in circulation, against 
$15,300,000 in specie; and the Secretary adds, “the policy of the 
banks in New England was widely different. They pushed their issues 
to the very limits of their credit, some of them issuing notes for even 
fractional parts of the dollar. The result was, that there was, in 1808-9, 
a grand explosion among the danks in New England, by which most of 
them were shattered, and some of them totally destroyed.” 

The first return of specie in the banks was in 1811, when the 
amount was $15,400,000, against a circulation of 28 millions, This 
amount must have been mainly drawn from the United States Bank, 
whose charter expired the same year ; for, from the time of the embargo, 
in 1808 to 1811, “ when our produce could no longer be exported, all 
who had any engagements to meet in foreign countries—all to whom 
remittances abroad were advantageous, if not indispensable—transmitted 
specie as the commodity most easily concealed and transported. From 
this time the amount of specie diminished ; the unsettled state of our 
commercial and political regulations with foreign powers, during the 
three succeeding years, presented a new accumulation, and soon after 
our declaration of war against Great Britain, in 1812, the banks 
throughout the middle and southern States, which had for some time 
been paying specie reluctantly and sparingly, suspended altogether 
their specie payments.”—(South Carolina Bank Report.) 

In 1814, all the banks in the Union, with the exception of those in 
New England, suspended payment, and the confusion and depreciation 
of their notes assisted the plan of re-establishing another United States 
Bank, which was finally accomplished in 1816, with a capital of 
$35,000,000, and a charter of twenty years duration. This capital, as 
in the former bank, was paid “ one-fourth in coin and three-fourths in 
stock, which the bank might sell at the rate of $2,000,000 per year.” 
Though its affairs were mismanaged, and it sustained some heavy 
losses in the first years after its establishment, it was afterwards con- 
ducted with great skill, prudence and success. It established branches 
in nearly every State, and bought and sold bills of exchange between all 
parts of the Union to an immense amount, because the low rates of 
its premiums and discounts gave to it almost a monopoly of this branch 
of business. While it rendered this and other important services to 
commerce, it was the general financial agent of the government through 
nearly the whole term of its existence, and transmitted the public reve- 
nue to whatever points it was wanted, with equal promptitude and cer- 
tainty, and without charge. Its charter expiring in 1836, it was then 
dissolved, after ineffectual attempts in both houses of Congress, during 
two terms, to counteract the opposition of President Jackson, and to 
renew its charter. In June, 1832, the renewal of its charter passed the 
Senate, by a vote of 28 to 20, andin July following, the House of Rep- 
resentatives confirmed the vote by 107 to 85, but the President vetoed 
the bill a week afterwards. The same corporation afterwards obtained 
a charter from the State of Pennsylvania, but in 1841 it finally sus- 
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pended payment, and its shares were sold during that year at $173, and 
subsequently at $9, the same year. After the fate of the United States 
Bank was decided, in 1832, the number of local banks was greatly mul- 
tiplied, and rose from 330 banks, in 1830, with capitals amounting to 
$145,000,000, to 829 banks, in 1838, with $317,000,000 capital. So 
great an increase and the consequent distension of the circulation, con- 
tributed, with the excessive importations of the four preceding years, 
especially in 1836, to the general suspension, which took place in May, 
1837. At this period we commenced these remarks, and we will now 
advert to some of the local diversities in banking; for which purpose 
we will consider the State banks, according to the geographical divisions 
of the United States, as the banks in each of the five divisions have 
some common features of resemblance. We shall then take up the 
several States where there is a material difference in each division. 

Banking in the New England States has, with the exception of the 
southwestern States, been carried on to a greater extent than in any 
other portion of the Union, The first attempt at banking among the 
colonies in New England was in the years 1739-40, when the “ Land 
Bank” was established by about eight hundred subscribers, who pledged 
their real estate to the amount of their respective shares, and after the 
choice of ten directors and a treasurer, agreed to issue £150,000 in bills, 
to be circulated as lawful money, each £1 note being equivalent to three 
ounces of silver; but it was soon after dissolved by act of Parliament, 
and each holder of the bills was entitled to a right of action against any 
individual partner for the amount, with interest. The first legitimate 
bank in Boston was instituted in 1784, the second in 1792, the third in 
1803, all of which are now in existence; there were, however, four other 
banks in the State in 1800, one of which was the Essex Bank, in Salem, 
incorporated in 1799. 

There are no reliable tables of the banks prior to 1836, but from va- 
rious sources we ascertain that the following tabular statement of the 
number of banks, and the amount of capital at the periods named, are 
nearly correct, in reference to New England : 

In 1805, 47 Banks, Capital, $13,353,000 
“1811, 47 = = 12,207,394 
“1815, 63 19,053,902 
* 1820, 92 19,862,194 
“ 1830, 172 35,297,869 
“ 1838, 319 65,257,540 
“1850, 312 66,299,185 
“ 1856, 486 111,349,836 

The annual reports of the Secretary for 1850 and 1854, present the 
following comparative views of the condition of the New England banks 
on the Ist January: 

1850. 
Bks. Capital. Circulation. Specie, 
32 $3,098,000 $2,252,764 $339,231 
New Hampshire,.. Dec., 23 2,186,500 1,776,921 139,125 
Vermont,......... Aug. i 24 1,826,975 2,322,962 120,798 
Massuchusetts,.... Oct., 119 34,630,011 15,700,935 2,749,917 


Connecticut, 4 36 8,928,264 4,511,570 575,656 
Rhode Island, 61 11,212,404 2,525,549 291,295 
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1864. 
Maine, .occscccecs Jan., 754, 60 $5,913,870 $5,317,750 $1,182,610 
New Hampshire,.. Dec., ’53, 35 3,376,000 3,021,579 180,239 
Vermont, aug. “ 33 2,914,040 4,764,439 188,173 
Massachusetts,.... Oct., “ 143 49,050,175 25,620,472 8,731,764 
Connecticut, Ap, “ 53 13,164,594 10,224,441 1,145,857 
Rhode Island, Sept., “ 77 15,917,429 4,895,529 359,699 

Of the six States of New England, Rhode Island has the greatest amount 
of bank capital in proportion to its population, but its extensive manu- 
facturing concerns require it all. Vermont has the smallest capital, but its 
circulation is proportionately the largest, as the preceding tables exhibit. 

Prior to the commencement of the present century, and for several 
years afterwards, the prosperous condition of the commerce of New 
England gave an impetus to trade, and a speculative spirit prevailed, 
and large investments, for those days, were made in real estate and the 
construction of turnpikes. Money, in 1808, was in great demand, and 
at a high rate of interest, but during that and the succeeding year a 
great revulsion occurred ; real estate and all other descriptions of proper- 
ty depreciated, and several banks failed. The Farmers’ Exchange Bank 
of Rhode Island, with a circulation of $650,000, was among the num- 
ber, and the entire amount was a total loss to the bill-holders, in Feb- 
ruary, 1809. The failure of this bank caused others to fall, and among 
them, the Farmers’ Bank of Gloucester, the Coos Bank in New Hamp- 
shire, and others of less note. No shock of public or private credit had 
taken place since 1783, which so terrified the people of New England 
as did these failures. 

After this period the amount of bank capital was diminished about 
one million of dollars, although the number of banks was, in 1811, the 
same as that of 1805, being 47 in both of those years. In 1811 the 
State Bank, with a capital of three millions, was chartered in Boston, 
and the Merchants’ Bank in Salem, both of which were subscribed for by 
the dominant party of the day ; and when war was declared in 1812, 
the State Bank subscribed $500,000, towards the first war loan of eleven 
millions, the Merchants’ Bank $20,000,’ and the Providence banks 
$80,000, which was the entire sum taken by the banks of New England 
of the first loan. Of the second Joan of thirteen millions, in December, 
1812, $9,230,000, was subscribed for by the banks throughout the 
country, and $3,870,000 by individuals ; but the whole amount contrib- 
uted by New England was only $2,311,500, of which Boston and Salem 
furnished $2,144,100. During the war of 1812-14, all the banks in 
New England maintained specie payments, while all the rest in the mid- 
dle, western and southern States suspended payment ; and the following 
table exhibits the accumulation of specie in Massachusetts in 1814: 
There were, in 

Banks. Capital. Circulation. Specie. 
1805, 16 $5,460,000 $1,553,824 $847,988 
1810, 15 6,685,000 2,098,491 1,347,722 
1814, 21 11,050,000 2,922,611 6,946,542 
1815, 25 11,462,000 3.464,241 2,740,511 
1820, 28 10,600,000 2,614,734 1,280,852 
1825, 41 14,535,000 5,994,264 1,038,986 


1830, 63 19,295,000 5,124,090 1,258,444 
1835, 105 30,410,000 9,430,357 1,136,357 
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As all the banks in the other New England States were founded on 
the same basis, it is fairly to be inferred that they were all well fortified 
with specie, but we cannot find any specifications of their condition in 
any authentic shape. We give, however, a comparative view from 
1620 to 1837, to show how rapidly both banks and banking capital 
were multiplied during this brief period of seventeen years : 


1820. 1830. 1837. 


en, | anes. permanant, 

Banks. Capital. Banks. Capital. Banks. Capital. 
In Maine, $1,654,900 18 $2,050,000 59 $5,535,000 
In N. Hampshire,.10 —_ 1,005,276 18 ~ 1,791,670 23 —- 2,663,308 
In Vermont, 44,955 10 432,625 20 2,200,000 
In Massachusetts,.28 10,485,700 66 20,320,000 188 40,830,000 
In Rhode Island,.30 2,982,026 47 6,118,397 64 9,100,581 
In Connecticut,... 8 3,689,337 13 4,485,177 31 8,519,308 


92 $19,862,194 172 $35,197,869 335 $68,848,197 


Showing an increase between 1820 and 1830 of 80 banks and 
$15,335,675 capital, and between 1830 and ’37, of 163 banks and 
$33,650,328 capital. 

In the suspension of specie payments in 1837, all the New England 
banks concurred, but they all resumed in 1838; and in the suspension 
of 1839, only three banks in Maine (one of which resumed) suspended ; 
one in New Hampshire partially, and 63 in Rhode Island, 21 of which 
immediately resumed payment; the remaining banks in the other five 
States all redeemed their bills. 

The banks of New England were originally founded upon the only 
true prineiple of banking—a full paid up capital in coin, placed under 
the management of discreet and responsible directors. The caution 
which characterized these important personages in those early days su- 
perseded the necessity of providing against the cunning devices which 
modern financiering has discovered; and banks were regarded as the 
depositories of surplus wealth, concentrated for the ostensible purpose of 
accommodating the public by discounting short paper with ample secu- 
rity, and thereby yielding to the stockholders a satisfactory remunera- 
tion without any personal exertion or care. The trade of our country 
was then limited in its extent ; manufactures were carried on by individ- 
ual exertions only, and disposed of within the narrow precincts of their 
own neighborhood. The products of agriculture were exchanged for 
articles of domestic use, and our commerce, then in its infancy, was 
principally employed in the conveyance ef our domestic productions, 
and the proceeds of our fisheries, to the West Indies, South America and 
Europe, and returned home with such productions of those countries as 
were required for consumption or use ; and for such operations bank fa- 
cilities were not needed. But the unparalleled increase of the com- 
merce and navigation of Massachusetts, Maine and Rhode Island, as well 
as throughout the country at large, soon created a class of traders, who 
purchased and held larger stocks of merchandise for their busiiess, 
and whose transactions were profitably carried on between the merchant 
and the agriculturist, the importer and the consumer, the exporter and 
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the producer. In proportion as trade and commerce increased, their 
operations called into requisition a larger amount of capital, and bank 
facilities were more and more needed. The stringent regulations of ear- 
lier days did not suit the wants of the community, and new banks were 
created with more liberal views, but still conducted with great caution. 
With every decade of years, the banking institutions have always kept 
pace with the legitimate wants of trade, and sometimes transcended 
them. They have now reached a point where it is desirable that they 
should rest awhile, as the banks in New England are more than one- 
third of all in the country in number, and but little less than one-third 
of its entire bank capital. 

It is now upwards of seventy years since the first bank was establish- 
ed in New England, and the country has passed through the various 
vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, commercial seizures and embar- 
goes, peace and war, growing out of the continental troubles in Europe, 
and when, after the general peace of 1815, the country emerged from its 
dark cloud of despondency and resumed her commercial pursuits, it was 
with a buoyancy which astonished the world with her unprecedented suc- 
cess. Since that period we have been in imminent peril of war, once 
with France, three times with Great Britain, once with Spain, and 
engaged in actual hostilities with Mexico, to say nothing of Austria and 
Peru, which were of minor importance; and although all these national 
troubles have, with but one exception, been amicably settled, without an 
appeal to arms, still their effects have been felt in our financial circles, 
producing those sudden fluctuations which operate so disastrously upon 
the interests of trade. Throughout all these perilous periods, the New 
England States have proudly sustained their banking system, yielding 
only once to the financial crisis of 1837, which prostrated every bank in 
the United States for one brief year, and even then with reluctance. 
It must then be conceded, that a system which has been subjected, for 
so long a period, to such various vicissitudes and severe experience and 
trial, must possess elements of vitality and strength which should enti- 
tle it to the confidence and support of the community, however antiqua- 
ted it may appear to be, in comparison with those subtle theories which 
our modern financiers so strenuously advocate. 

In reviewing the bank history of New England, we find many errors 
and omissions which have from time to time been corrected, as the 
various developments of bank failures were scrutinized by successive le. 
gislatures in every State. The very first charter granted in Boston was 
unlimited in its duration, but it has since been restricted by consent, and 
expires in 1870. But the greatest error was in relation to the power 
of issuing notes, An over-issue of paper is one of the greatest mischiefs of 
banks, and one to which they are most strongly tempted by the desire 
of increasing their profits; it is obviously wise, therefore, to impose 8 
limit on these issues, which should not, under any circumstances, be 
transcended. But we find, that when the first charters were granted, 
that the legislatures, being unfamiliar with the subject of banking, and 
learning probably from English books that the Bank of England consid- 
ered it a safe rule to have in its vaults one-third as much specie as it 
had notes in circulation, they conceived that after having required the 
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whole capital stock to be paid in specie, they were adopting the same 
rule as the Bank of England, by limiting the amount of circulation to 
three times the amount of the capital stock. 

This provision having once found its way into some of the early char- 
ters, it was copied into others, on the presumption that it had been 
tested by experience. In some of the States the only restriction was, 
that the amount of their loans should not exceed three times the amount 
of their capital stock, or that their issues should not exceed that propor- 
tion; but both these restrictions are merely nominal, for there is not a 
bank in New England whose discounts have ever amounted to three 
times the capital. This error, however, has been remedied in all the 
States of New England, first by law, and secondly by the operation of the 
Suffolk Bank system, which exercises a constant watchfulness over the 
issues of every bank, and not one can venture upon an excessive issue 
without immediate exposure. The laws of Massachusetts, in relation to 
circulation and loans, are as perfect as legislation can make them ; they 
limit the circulation to 25 per cent. beyond the amount of the capital 
paid in, and impose upon the stockholders an individual liability to the 
amount of their stock, for the redemption of the bills of the bank. The 
loans are limited to double the amount of the capital paid in, nor can 
they be extended beyond this amount, however large or permanent the 
deposits may be. Weekly returns from the banks in Boston, and month- 
ly returns from all others in the State, are required to be made to the 
Secretary of State on the first Monday of the month, showing their true 
condition, under a penalty of $500 for every omission ; and finally, three 
commissioners are appointed, whose duty it is to visit every bank and 
savings bank “at least once in every two years, and to examine every 
new bank, and every bank whose capital has been increased within a 
year after they go into operation, or after the stock shall have been paid 
in respectively.” Maine, Vermont and Connecticut have bank commis- 
sioners, also, and with the aid of the proposed new “ Bank of Mutual 
Redemption,” should it go into operation, the currency of New England 
will be the safest in the Union. 

There have been other errors in banking in past times, of which we 
have not yet taken notice. The legislatures of the different States have 
not been sufficiently careful to discriminate between real and nominal 
capital ; and while the stockholders have gone through the form of pay- 
ing up the stock of the banks, it has been too often nothing but form. 
In some instances, stock notes have constituted the chief part of the 
capital; gold has been borrowed from other banks, for the purpose of 
examination on pay day, and then returned to its rightful owners. The 
stock notes were the next day discounted by the new bank, its bills paid 
out therefor, and scattered far and wide for the purpose of circulation. 
Being new, curiosity would retain them for a while, until the bank could 
gather in its deposits, and these would enable it to redeem that portion 
of them which would be presented for specie payment. 

Again, the banks have been too numerous, though the capital may 
have been real, and this part of the machinery has been not only more 
expensive but more easily deranged. In consequence of the excessive 
competition, induced by the undue multiplication of banks, arts and 
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schemes have been resorted to for the purpose of obtaining a larger share 
of circulation, thereby enlarging their profits, the currency greatly dis- 
tended, and the safety of the banks themselves endangered. In general, 
the same capital will be safer, as well as more profitable, if concentrated 
in one bank, than if distributed among several smaller ones.. When the 
number of banks has been sufficiently enlarged to secure to the public 
the benefit of competition, it appears to be as unwise to multiply them 
any farther as it would be to make any unnecessary addition to the 
number of our colleges, churches or any other public institutions. 

The only innovations which have been attempted upon the banking 
system of New England have been introduced in Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, by the passage of free banking laws; but the 
experiment has signally failed, and the laws have become almost inop- 
erative. The charters of all the banks in Maine expire by limitation in 
1857 ; those in Rhode Island are perpetual, and there, as in Massachu- 
setts, stockholders are individually liable for the redemption of the cir- 
culation. The failures which have occurred have been numerous, but they 
have all originated either from a deficiency of the payment of the origi- 
nal capital, or by palpable mismanagement. It has been truly remarked 
by a keen observer, that “the personal character of the officers and 
stockholders of banks is intimately blended with their safety. At the 
start, good intentions prevail as a general rule, and the directors pay 
strict attention to business; gradually, however, the management passes 
into fewer hands, and sometimes into @ne only. Trade in money has its 
peculiar effects upon character, like all other occupations and avoca- 
tions, from which effect only the most sterling men escape. Malpractice 
will grow as care and diligence slacken ; so from neglect or undue anxi- 
ety to make money, losses occur. This is the general feature of all 
banking; much of the safety of banks lies in the unremitting attention 
of directors and stockholders to the affairs of the bank.” 

The truth of these remarks will be admitted by those who were con- 
versant with the circumstances attending the disaster of the following 
banks in Massachusetts : American, Kilby, Commonwealth, Oriental, 
Middling Interest, Cochituate and many others in Boston; and the 
Newburyport, Woburn, Roxbury, Chelsea, Nahant, Dover and others 
in the country. In Maine—Kennebec, Castine, Hallowell and Augusta, 
Wiscasset and others. In Connecticut—Eastern, Derby, Eagle of New 
Haven, Commercial Bank of Tolland, Bridgeport Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and others. In New Hampshire—RHillsboro and Piscataqua. In 
Vermont—Windsor, Barrington, Agricultural, Green Mountain, &c. 
In Rhode Island—Burrillville, Eagle, Franklin, Mount Hope, &c. We 
have specified these banks because they are the most prominent and the 
most recent, and with perhaps some few exceptions, owe their downfall 
to one of the two causes to which we have alluded, viz., fictitious capi- 
tal or palpable mismanagement. The art of successful banking is in 
itself a science, not acquired with facility or mere observation, but by la- 
borious study and application to its practical details and operations ; and 
when we investigate the origin, foundation and career of the various 
banks in New England, and the vicissitudes and _ political changes 
through which they have passed during the period which we have been 
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the forfeiture due by the bank. The Commonwealth obtained a judg- 
ment. The case was carried up, and, it will be seen below, the judgment 
was affirmed, 

On the trial, a question was made as to the meaning of the word “ par” 
in the section, part of which we have quoted above. The court defined 
it to signify a currency ordinarily equal to gold and silver for all pur- 
poses, financial and commercial, and the jury found that the Harrisburgh 
Bank had not made its notes such currency in the city of Philadelphia. 
Judge Woodward approves the court’s definition, and says, “it was plac- 
ing the notes of country banks on the same footing as those of the city 
banks, and giving true effect to the legislative will as expressed in the 
quoted section.” 

He then goes on to notice the several arguments adduced by the de- 
fendant below. We notice the more important. It was first urged that 
by this definition, country banks would be compelled to transfer their 
capital, or a part of it, to the cities, and to establish agencies for the re- 
demption of their issues, in violation of the 50th section of the same act 
of Assembly, That section prohibits the establishment of any branch or 
agency in any other place than the charter location for “ the transaction 
of banking business, or the issuing out of, or circulation of its notes, 
either for its own sole benefit and profit of its officers, or any of them, in 
whole or in part.” 

In reply, the court holds as follows : 

“ Now if the redemption of bank issues be considered ‘ the transaction 
of banking business,’ it is not banking business for the sole benefit and 
profit of the bank or its officers, and so is not within the letter of the 
prohibition. But keeping notes at par, which is the thing enjoined by 
the forty-seventh section, is not banking business within the meaning of 
the fiftieth section. The legislature did not intend to repeal, by implica- 
tion, the express and precise provision they had adopted in the same law 
only three sections before. It would stultify them to so construe their 
enactment. 

“ As to the transfer of the capital of country banks to the cities to re 
deem their notes, there are two answ@s: first, these country banks, which 
have always kept their notes at par, have not found it necessary to trans 
fer any more of their capital than was represented by that portion of 
their circulation whi h reached the citi 4, and to this extent they we rm 
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under a renewal of its charter on the first day of May, 1852, and it in- 
sisted that (it having paid all the assessments made against it at the 
accounting departments since that date) the statute of limitations pro- 
tected it from a demand of so much of the two mill tax as accrued before 
that date. Judge Woodward says: ; 

“The court instructed the j jury, that if the bank and the accounting 
officers applied the payments to the years subsequently to May, 1852, 
no other appropriation could be made of them now, and that the appli- 
cation of the statute of limitations to such dues as accrued prior to that 
date, would depend on the question whether notice was given to the 
Commonwealth’s officers more than two years before this suit was 
brought, that the notes were not kept at par for the years 1850 and 
1851. But inasmuch as $850 were admitted to be due when the suit 
was brought, though paid before the trial, the court held that if the jury 
found the notice, the Commonwealth would still be entitled to a nominal 
verdict to carry costs. The jury found one dollar for the Commonwealth.” 

The Bank and the Commonweaith both took writs of error and assign- 
ed these instructions for error. The opinion concludes: 

“There can be no question that the court was right in regard to the 
appropriation of payments, if indeed that doctrine be applica able to for- 
feitures like these. The bank could not be presumed to have intended 
to pay forfeitures for 1850 and 1851, which she denied she had incurred, 
and what makes an end of this question is, that the jury decided the 
payments were made on the liabilities of the subsequent years. 

“The question, therefore, is fairly raised upon the record, whether the 
Commonwealth is bound by the statute of limitations from reco vering 
for the years 1850 and 1851. That statute, passed 26th March, 1785, pro- 
vides, in the 6th section, that ‘all actions, suits, bills, indictments or 
aflirmat ions, which shall be brought for any forfeitures upon any penal 
act of Assembly, made or to be made, whereby the forfeiture is or shall 
be limited to the Commonwealth only, shall hereafter be brought within 


two years after the offence was committed, and at no time afterwards,’ 

‘We all agree that the learned judyve was in error in holding that 
the statute would run in favor of the bank only from the time it gave 
notice of its own default. The right of no party to the repose secured 
by statutes of limitations can be su pende lon so unreasonable a condi 
tion that | hall turn it-f wer ana formon himself. Th majority 
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whole capital stock to be paid in specie, they were adopting the same 
rule as the Bank of England, by limiting the amount of circulation to 
three times the amount of the capital stock. 

This provision having once found its way into some of the early char- 
ters, it was copied into others, on the presumption that it had been 
tested by experience. In some of the States the only restriction was, 
that the amount of their loans should not exceed three times the amount 
of their capital stock, or that their issues should not exceed that propor- 
tion; but both these restrictions are merely nominal, for there is not a 
bank in New England whose discounts have ever amounted to three 
times the capital. This error, however, has been remedied in all the 
States of New England, first by law, and secondly by the operation of the 
Suffolk Bank system, which exercises a constant watchfulness over the 
issues of every bank, and not one can venture upon an excessive issue 
without immediate exposure. The laws of Massachusetts, in relation to 
circulation and loans, are as perfect as legislation can make them ; they 
limit the circulation to 25 per cent. beyond the amount of the capital 
paid in, and impose upon the stockholders an individual liability to the 
amount of their stock, for the redemption of the bills of the bank. The 
loans are limited to double the amount of the capital paid in, nor can 
they be extended beyond this amount, however large or permanent the 
deposits may be. Weekly returns from the banks in Boston, and month- 
ly returns from all others in the State, are required to be made to the 
Secretary of State on the first Monday of the month, showing their true 
condition, under a penalty of $500 for every omission ; and finally, three 
commissioners are appointed, whose duty it is to visit every bank and 
savings bank “at least once in every two years, and to examine every 
new bank, and every bank whose capital has been increased within a 
year after they go into operation, or after the stock shall have been paid 
in respectively.” Maine, Vermont and Connecticut have bank commis- 
sioners, also, and with the aid of the proposed new “ Bank of Mutual 
Redemption,” should it go into operation, the currency of New England 
will be the safest in the Union. 

There have been other errors in banking in past times, of which we 
have not yet taken notice. The legislatures of the different States have 
not been sufficiently careful to discriminate between real and nominal 
capital ; and while the stockholders have gone through the form of pay- 
ing up the stock of the banks, it has been too often nothing but form. 
In some instances, stock notes have constituted the chief part of the 
capital; gold has been borrowed from other banks, for the purpose of 
examination on pay day, and then returned to its rightful owners. The 
stock notes were the next day discounted by the new bank, its bills paid 
out therefor, and scattered far and wide for the purpose of circulation. 
Being new, curiosity would retain them for a while, until the bank could 
gather in its deposits, and these would enable it to redeem that portion 
of them which would be presented for specie payment. 

Again, the banks have been too numerous, though the capital may 
have been real, and this part of the machinery has been not only more 
expensive but more easily deranged. In consequence of the excessive 
competition, induced by the undue multiplication of banks, arts and 
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schemes have been resorted to for the purpose of obtaining a larger share 
of circulation, thereby enlarging their profits, the currency greatly dis- 
tended, and the safety of the banks themselves endangered. In general, 
the same capital will be safer, as well as more profitable, if concentrated 
in one bank, than if distributed among several smaller ones. When the 
number of banks has been sufficiently enlarged to secure to the public 
the benefit of competition, it appears to be as unwise to multiply them 
any farther as it would be to make any unnecessary addition to the 
number of our colleges, churches or any other public institutions. 

The only innovations which have been attempted upon the banking 
system of New England have been introduced in Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, by the passage of free banking laws; but the 
experiment has signally failed, and the laws have become almost inop- 
erative. The charters of all the banks in Maine expire by limitation in 
1857 ; those in Rhode Island are perpetual, and there, as in Massachu- 
setts, stockholders are individually liable for the redemption of the cir- 
culation. The failures which have occurred have been numerous, but they 
have all originated either from a deficiency of the payment of the origi- 
nal capital, or by palpable mismanagement. It has been truly remarked 
by a keen observer, that “the personal character of the officers and 
stockholders of banks is intimately blended with their safety. At the 
start, good intentions prevail as a general rule, and the directors pay 
strict attention to business; gradually, however, the management passes 
into fewer hands, and sometimes into @ne only. Trade in money has its 
peculiar effects upon character, like all other occupations and avoca- 
tions, from which effect only the most sterling men escape. Malpractice 
will grow as care and diligence slacken ; so from neglect or undue anxi- 
ety to make money, losses occur. This is the general feature of all 
banking; much of the safety of banks lies in the unremitting attention 
of directors and stockholders to the affairs of the bank.” 

The truth of these remarks will be admitted by those who were con- 
versant with the circumstances attending the disaster of the following 
banks in Massachusetts : American, Kilby, Commonwealth, Oriental, 
Middling Interest, Cochituate and many others in Boston; and the 
Newburyport, Woburn, Roxbury, Chelsea, Nahant, Dover and others 
in the country. In Maine—Kennebec, Castine, Hallowell and Augusta, 
Wiscasset and others. In Connecticut—Eastern, Derby, Eagle of New 
Haven, Commercial Bank of Tolland, Bridgeport Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and others. In New Hampshire—RHillsboro and Piscataqua. In 
Vermont—Windsor, Barrington, Agricultural, Green Mountain, &ec. 
In Rhode Island—Burrillville, Eagle, Franklin, Mount Hope, &c. We 
have specified these banks because they are the most prominent and the 
most recent, and with perhaps some few exceptions, owe their downfall 
to one of the two causes to which we have alluded, viz., fictitious capi- 
tal or palpable mismanagement, The art of successful banking is in 
itself a science, not acquired with facility or mere observation, but by la- 
borious study and application to its practical details and operations ; and 
when we investigate the origin, foundation and career of the various 
banks in New England, and the vicissitudes and political changes 
through which they have passed during the period which we have been 
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considering, it appears marvellous that any of the earlier banks should 
have been conducted in safety through the mysteries and perplexities of 
currency in its frequent contractions and expansions, and of exchange 
in its constant fluctuations, produced by silent operations in distant 
markets, and imperceptibly, yet inevitably, influencing the monetary 
condition of their sphere of operations. And yet, in comparison with 
the whole number of banks in New England, how few of them have 
failed? And to what cause can we more probably attribute it than to 
the excellence of the system under which they are constituted—a specie 
basts. 

We will now turn our attention to the banks in the Middle States— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 

In the early history of banking in New York, since 1800, politics and 
finance were so intermingled that the question of granting a bank 
charter was a matter of direct issue between the two politcal parties of 
the day ; but prior to that period, in the establishment of the first 
banks, this state of partisan excitement did not exist, but in lieu of it, 
there was a jealousy in regard to the incorporation of monied institu- 
tions; and after they were established, great caution was required to 
avoid the perils and mischief which their opponents had predicted would 
inevitably ensue. Fortunately, however, the first bank established in 
New York was managed with such ability and discretion that it dis- 
armed all opposition, and became an important auxiliary to the govern- 
ment of the United States, by a loan of $400,000 at five per cent., thereby 
securing in its early career great popularity, as the bank owed no favor to 
the government, and had no interested motives in loaning the money. 
The organization of this bank (the Bank of New York) was, however, 
an association for banking purposes, rather than a regular bank. It 
commenced business in 1784, (its first application for a charter having 
been unsuccessful,) without a charter, and discounted short paper at 6 
per cent. per annum, which rate was advanced to 7 per cent. three years 
afterwards. In 1791, a charter was granted, “the act of incorporation 
having been drawn by General Alexander Hamilton, which has not been 
materially altered to this day.” Its authorized capital was one million 
of dollars, but it is now double that amount, and its annual dividends 
have usually been 8 to 10 per cent. per annum. 

The next banks incorporated were the Bank of Albany in 1792, and 
the Bank of Columbia, which were chartered without any other oppo- 
sition than that of the timid portion of the community, who had not 
forgotten the disastrous losses by the Continental system of paper 
money. 


[To be continued in the November No.] 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Berork THE SuPpREME Court or PenNsYLVANIA, 1856. 


Interpretation of the word Par. 


Mr. Justice Woopwarp delivered an opinion in the Supreme Court at 
Harrisburgh, a few weeks since, in the case of The Hurrisburgh Bank v. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, (error to Common Pleas of Dau- 
phin county,) which settles a point of much importance to bankers and 
business men generally. The case is pretty generally known through- 
out the State, and much anxiety has been felt, particularly among coun- 
try banks, with regard to the result. 

Our readers are aware that the 47th section of the act of Assembly of 
April 16, 1850, enjoins on the various banks of this State the duty of 
keeping their notes respectively at par in the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh ; those east of the Alleghanies in Philadelphia, and those west 
in Pittsburgh, and “any bank failing to comply with the provisions of 
this section, shall, for such length of time as its notes may be under par 
as aforesaid, forfeit and pay to the State Treasurer, for the use of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the rate of two mills per annum on 
every dollar of the average amount of the circulation of such bank for 
the preceding year; such forfeiture to be paid on or before the third 
Monday in November in each year; it shall be the duty of the cashiers 
of the several banks to state, in their annual exhibits, made to the Audi- 
tor-General, the length of time that their notes have been under par, as 
aforesaid.” 

Judge Woodward, in his opinion, says: 

“The evil intended to be remedied by this legislation was, that some 
of the country banks, just as able to keep their notes at par, in the two 
great commercial centres of the State, as others that did so, would make 
no provision for this purpose, but would subject the public to the incon- 
venience and loss which always &ttends a paper currency of unequal 
value at different points. And the delinquent banks were the gainers 
hereby, for it tended to keep their notes in circulation in the country, 
whilst those that found their way to the cities could be shaved at a rate 
which would pay an agent and put money into the pocket of the bank 
besides. It was, in effect, a financial scheme for taxing the public for the 
benefit of the brokers and the banks. The legislature meant to explode 
the scheme, or tax it in turn for the benefit of the public. The banks 
were creatures of the legislative power, designed to furnish the people 
with a uniform paper currency, and as all the currency of the State, in 
its natural circulation, passes through the two cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, each bank shall keep its notes at par at these points, or pay 
into the treasury the two mills for forfeiture. Such was the evil, and 
such was the remedy proposed.” 

The Harrisburgh Bank, it appears, failed to obey the requirements of 
the law, and suit was therefore brought in the name of the Common- 
wealth, in the Common Pleas of Dauphin county, to recover arrears of 

17 
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the forfeiture due by the bank. The Commonwealth obtained a judg- 
ment. The case was carried up, and, it will be seen below, the judgment 
was affirmed. 

On the trial, a question was made as to the meaning of the word “ par” 
in the section, part of which we have quoted above. The court defined 
it to signify a currency ordinarily equal to gold and silver for all pur- 
poses, financial and commercial, and the jury found that the Harrisburgh 
Bank had not made its notes such currency in the city of Philadelphia. 
Judge Woodward approves the court’s definition, and says, “it was plac- 
ing the notes of country banks on the same footing as those of the city 
banks, and giving true effect to the legislative will as expressed in the 
quoted section.” 

He then goes on to notice the several arguments adduced by the de- 
fendant below. We notice the more important. It was first urged that 
by this definition, country banks would be compelled to transfer their 
capital, or a part of it, to the cities, and to establish agencies for the re- 
demption of their issues, in violation of the 50th section of the same act 
of Assembly, That section prohibits the establishment of any branch or 
agency in any other place than the charter location for “ the transaction 
of banking business, or the issuing out of, or circulation of its notes, 
either for its own sole benefit and profit of its officers, or any of them, in 
whole or in part.” 

In reply, the court holds as follows : 

“ Now if the redemption of bank issues be considered ‘ the transaction 
of banking business,’ it is not bauking business for the sole benefit and 
profit of the bank or its officers, and so is not within the letter of the 
prohibition. But keeping notes at par, which is the thing enjoined by 
the torty-seventh section, is not banking business within the meaning of 
the fiftieth section. The legislature did not intend to repeal, by implica- 
tion, the express and precise provision they had adopted in the same law 
only three sections before. It would stultify them to so construe their 
enactment. 

“ As to the transfer of the capital of country banks to the cities to re- 
deem their notes, there are two answérs: first. these country banks, which 
have always kept their notes at par, have not found it necessary to trans- 
fer any more of their capital than was represented by that portion of 
their circulation which reached the cities, and to this extent they were 
bound to transfer to maintain a uniform currency. But, in point of fact, 
it is presumed that every bank has an agency in the city to redeem its 
notes, whether at par or at a discount, the only difference being, that in 
the one instance they are redeemed for the benefit of the holder, without 

rcfit to the bank; in the other, at the cost of the holder for the benefit 
of the bank. Ifthe Harrisburgh Bank had shown that no city bank 
would receive its deposits and apply them to redeem its notes when pre- 
sented, there would have been some force in the objection that it was 
not permitied to establish an agency; but this was neither alleged nor 
shown. Banks do continually deposit with each other and draw upon 
one another, and this has never been considered a transaction of bank- 
i ng business out of the appointed locality.” 
Another ground of defence was this: The bank went into operation 
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under a renewal of its charter on the first day of May, 1852, and it in- 
sisted that (it having paid all the assessments made against it at the 
accounting departments since that date) the statute of limitations pro- 
tected it from a demand of so much of the two mill tax as accrued before 
that date. Judge Woodward says: 

“The court instructed the jury, that if the bank and the accounting 
officers applied the payments to the years subsequently to May, 1852, 
no other appropriation could be made of them now, and that the appli- 
cation of the statute of limitations to such dues as accrued prior to that 
date, would depend on the question whether notice was given to the 
Commonwealth's officers more than two years before this suit was 
brought, that the notes were not kept at par for the years 1850 and 
1851. But inasmuch as $850 were admitted to be due when the suit 
was brought, though paid before the trial, the court held that if the jury 
found the notice, the Commonwealth would still be entitled to a nominal 
verdict to carry costs. The jury found one dollar for the Commonwealth.” 

The Bank and the Commonweaith both took writs of error and assign- 
ed these instructions for error. The opinion concludes: 

“There can be no question that the court was right in regard to the 
appropriation of payments, if indeed that doctrine be applicable to for- 
feitures like these. The bank could not be presumed to have intended 
to pay forfeitures for 1850 and 1851, which she denied she had incurred, 
and what makes an end of this question is, that the jury decided the 
payments were made on the liabilities of the ‘subsequent years. 

“The question, therefore, is fairly raised upon the record, whether the 
Commonwealth is bound by the statute of limitations from recovering 
for the years 1850 and 1851. That statute, passed 26th March, 1785, pro- 
vides, in the 6th section, that ‘all actions, suits, bills, indictments or 
affirmations, which shall be brought for any forfeitures upon any penal 
act of Assembly, made or to be made, whereby the forfeiture is or shall 
be limited to the Commonwealth only, shall here: ufter be brought within 
two years after the offence was committed, and at no time afterwards.’ 

“We all agree that the learned judge was in error in holding that 
the statute would run in favor of the bank only from the time it gave 
notice of its own default. The right of no party to the repose secured 
by statutes of limitations can be suspended on so unreasonable a condi- 
tion that he shall turn self-accuser and inform on himself. The majority 
of our number hold that the statute was a perfect defence against all for- 
feitures for more than two years before suit brought, but the judgment 
is not to be reversed for the error into which the court fell on this point, 
for the jury found that notice had been given by the bank, and thus, 
under the constructions, the statute was made as available as if the 
erroneous condition had not been announced. 

“For myself, Iam permitted to say that I do not regard the 47th 
section of the heii law as a penal act, nor the failures to “keep notes at 
par as an offence within the meaning of the statute of limitations, and I 
would therefore set aside this defence altogether, and hold the bank lia- 
ble for all arrears of the two mills. 

“The views of the majority, however, result in an affirmation of the 
judgment. Judgment affirmed.” 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 


I. Banks, in General ; their Rights, Authority and Inabilities, II. Off- 
cers of Banks ; their Authority and Liability. Ill. Stockholders ; 
their Rights and Liabilities ; and, herein, of the Transfer of Stock. 
IV. Bank Notes, Drafts and Checks, and of the Liability of the Bank 
thereon. V. Expiration of Charters ; Insolvency and Winding up 
of Banks. 


(From Putnam’s U. S. Digest, published by Messrs, Little & Brown, Boston.] 


I. Banks in General ; their Rights, Authority and Liabilities, 


1. The charter of incorporation of the president, directors and com- 
pany of the Thames Bank, having provided that immediately after its 
organization the directors shall purchase, and cause to be transferred to 
said bank, the stock of all such members of the Norwich Channel Com- 
pany as shall sell and transfer their stock at twenty dollars a share; that 
the bank, within two years from the first organization thereof, shall ex- 
pend three thousand’ dollars in deepening the channel and improving 
the navigation of the River Thames; that three commissioners shal] be 
appointed to settle and adjust the accounts of the expenditures aforesaid, 
and of the tolls received therefrom, contained the following provision, 
that “if, at any time, after the transfer of all said channel stock to said 
bank, by reason of the improvement in the navigation of said river, the 
amount of tolls collected shall be more than sufficient to defray the an- 
nual expenditure by this act required to be made, said excess shall be first 
applied to refund to said bank the sums which shall have been expended 
under this act, beyond the amount of tolls received, allowing interest to 
said bank on all expenditures for the purpose aforesaid, at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum only ; it being hereby provided, that said prin- 
cipal sum of three thousand dollars, and the amount that shal] be paid 
for said channel stock, shall not, at any time, be refunded to said bank. 
And should said tolls be more than sufficient to pay as aforesaid, then 
and in that case, said excess shall, at the discretion of the directors, be 
expended i in still further deepening the channel and improving the naviga- 
tion of said river; or if not so applied, the commissioners may, from time 
to time, reduce and v: ary the rates of toll to be received by said bank, so 
as to prevent any excess as aforesaid.” On a petition for a mandamus, 
requiring the commissioners appointed under their charter to allow said 
bank, in their account of expenditures and tolls, interest at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum on the sum of $5,000, made up of $2,000 paid for 
said channel stock, and $3,000 expended in deepening the channel of said 
river, it was held, ‘that only the annual expenditures, made after the ex- 
piration of two years from the organization of the bank, with five per 
cent. interest thereon, were to be refunded to said bank, out of the an- 
nual excess of expenditures, and that said $5,000 was in the nature of a 
bonus, upon which the bank was not entitled to interest. Thames Bank 
v. Commissioners of the River Thames, 22 Conn. 196. 
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2. Banking associations have no other authority than to carry on the 
business of banking, and, therefore, when such an association buys State 
stocks to sell again, and this is known to the vendor, and gives for them 
its certificates of deposits, and assigns mortgages as security for the pay- 
ment thereof, such transactions being illegal,. the assignment of the 
mortgages is void. Talmage v. Pell, 3 Selden, (N. Y.) 228. 

3. A country bank sent an indorsed bill of exchange, payable in New 
York, to a bank at Albany for collection, and the Albany bank indors- 
ing it, sent it to a bank in New York for the same purpose. Held, that 
the Albany bank alone was answerable to the country bank for any neg- 
ligence in presenting the bill, by which the indorser is released from his 
liability ; and the New York bank was answerable to the country bank. 
Montgomery County Bank vy. Albany City Bank, 3 Selden, (N. Y.) 
459. 

4, A debtor to a bank on several promissory notes assigned to it a 
mortgage solely as collateral security. The bank received the money on 
the mortgage, and the assignor then brought a suit in equity against 
the bank to recover the surplus money, and for the surrender of the 
notes paid. Held, that the claim was single, and that the action was 
well brought in equity. Cahoon v. Bank of Utica, 3 Selden, (N. Y.) 
486. 

5. The comptroller has no authority to re-transfer or sell bonds and 
mortgages, held by him as a security for circulating bank notes, only in 
cases mentioned in the act. A transfer is void when made on receiving 
from a third person notes to the — of a bond and mortgage for 
which they were given. Mitchell v. Cook, 3 Selden, (N. Y.) 538. 

6. An act incorporating a bank is a able act, of which courts will 
take judicial notice; therefore, in an action by the bank in the State 
where it is located, it need not prove = incorporation. Hays v. North- 
western Bank of Virginia, 9 Gratt. 12 

7. Commissioners appointed by an we of the legislature to carry out 
its provisions are agents, the act being in the nature of a power of 
attorney to them, and the authority thereby conferred includes the right 
to exercise the usual and appropriate means to accomplish the ends of 
the agency. Thus, when commissioners are appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions to the stock of a bank, which are required to be bona fide, 
they are to determine what is a bona fide subscription. And if the 
commissioners are required to receive ten per cent. in gold or silver, on 
said subscriptions, no time being designated for the payment, they have 
the discretion to allow a reasonable time. Napier v. Poe, 12 Geo. 170. 

8. When a bank, situated in a certain town, is by its charter exempt 
from taxation, the legislature has no right to grant to that town the 
power of taxing such bank. The State cannot delegate a power to im- 
pose a tax which she herself has no right to levy. O'Donnell v. Bailey, 
24 Miss. 386. 

9. Construction of the Mississippi acts of 10th February, 1830, 16th 
December, 1830, February, 1833, and 4th March, 1848, in reference to 
the payment of the Planters’ Bank bonds.’ Swann v. Wilson, 24 Miss. 
471. 

10. The exercise of banking or discounting privileges is a statutory 
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offence, unknown to the common law. The State v. Williams, 8 
Texas, 255. 

11. Where a statute of Texas imposed a penalty on the exercise of 
“banking or discounting privileges,” a petition which charges that the 
defendants “exercised banking privileges,” is insufficient in law to au- 
thorize a judgment against the defendants. Jb. 

12. Where a subsequent section of the same statute declared that 
each and every month during which the same should be exercised 
should be a separate offence, a petition is defective which fails to allege, 
with great particularity, the specific fact or facts constituting the offence 
charged, the person or persons who had obtained the discount or dis- 
counts, and thus to raise the foundation for proof that it had been so 
continued for the space of one month. Jd. 

13. Stocks of the State of Illinois, deposited with the treasurer, under 
the provisions of the general banking law, are not, while so deposited, 
entitled to share in the distribution of the two mill tax ; and the auditor 
has authority to allow banks to withdraw stocks transferred by them, on 
receiving an ample equivalent in other designated securities. Marine 
Bank of Chicago v. Auditor of State, 14 Ill. 185. 

14, The State Bank of Illinois, having a mortgage on a tract of land, 
has a clear right to purchase a judgment, being a lien thereon, if the 
object was to protect itself and secure the payment of its own claim. 
Brown v. Hogg, 14 Ill. 219. 

15. The auditor is not bound to receive the quarterly statement of a 
bank presented to him after the 20th day of the month. The People 
v. Campbell, 14 Ill. 400. 

16. A note or other obligation taken by a bank limited by its charter 
to six per centum interest on its loans, is void if more than that is reserv- 
ed, for want of corporate power to enter into such a contract, Bank 
of Wooster v. Stevens, 1 Ohio State R. 233. 

17. A declaration filed under the act of 1816, to prohibit the issuing 
and circulation of unauthorized bank paper, is sufficient if it contains the 
requisites prescribed in the 13th section of that act. Kearny v. Buttles, 
1 Ohio State R. 362. 


II. Officers of Banks ; their Authority and Liability. 


18. Where a quorum of the directors of a bank meet, and unite in 
any determination, the corporation are bound, whether the other direct- 
ors are or are not notified. Zdgerly v. Emerson, 3 Foster, (N. H.) 
555. 

19. It is not necessary that the votes or decisions of directors of banks 
should be recorded, unless they are required to be by the charter or by- 
laws. If recorded, they must be proved as other proceedings of record 
are proved, If not recorded, parol evidence may be admitted to prove 
them. 0. 

20. The liabilities of the directors of the Commercial Bank at Macon, 
created by the 8th rule of the bank charter, which limits the amount of 
indebtedness the corporation may incur, being statutory, are not barred 
until after 20 years. The limitations to six months, provided by the act 
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of 1776, to fines, forfeitures and penalties, does not apply to an action 
brought by a creditor against the directors under said 8th rule. Meal 
v. Moultrie, 12 Geo. 104. 

21. Prima facie, the cashier of a bank has no authority to transfer 
judgments in its favor, or to dispose of its property. His authority ex- 
tends only to negotiable instruments. The president and directors are the 
only persons who can legally make the transfer. If the cashier acts as 
their agent in this matter, the fact ought to be shown in evidence. 
Holt v. “Bacon, 25 Miss. 567. 

22. It is a violation of the act to incorporate the State Bank of Ohio 
and other banking companies, for one of the independent banks charter- 
ed by it to make “Joans to a director before the adoption, by the stock- 
holders, of by-laws to regulate the liabilities of directors; and such 
violation may be a cause of forfeiture of the charter, and render each 
director, who knowingly assents to it, individually liable for all damages 
which the company, shareholders or others shall sustain in consequence 
thereof. But the court are not prepared to say that no debt is created 
by such loan; yet even if such debt be void, and be paid, a creditor at 
large of the payer can reach the money or property with which it is 
paid; such creditor having at the time no lien on nor interest in the 
money or property. Conant v. Seneca County Bank, 1 Ohio State 
R. 298. 


Ill. Stockholders ; their Rights and Liabilities ; and, herein, of the 
Transfer of Stock. 


23. The 11th section of the charter of the Planters’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank of Columbus provides, that “the persons and property of the 
stockholders shall be pledged and held bound in proportion to the 
amount of shares and the value thereof that each individual or company 
may hold in said bank, for the ultimate redemption of the bills or notes 
issued by said bank, in the same manner as in common actions of debt ; 
and no stockholder shall be relieved from such liability by sale of his 
stock, until he shall have caused to be given sixty days’ notice of said 
sale, in some public gazette of this State.” In an action against a stock- 
holder to enforce this ultimate liability, it was held, that the liability of 
the stockholder to the billholder for the ultimate redemption of the notes 
of the corporation, survives the dissolution of the charter, and is not ex- 
tinguished by the judicial forfeiture of the same; that the liability is a 
statutory one, in the nature of a specialty, and is "not barred until twen- 
ty years; that the value of the stock must be estimated according to the 

valuation put upon it by section second of the charter, namely, one hun- 
dred dollars per share; that all the stockholders who have given notice 
according to the terms of the act, are exempt, unless the failure takes 
place within six months thereafter ; that all other stockholders, whether 
they have transferred their shares or not, are liable for the redemption 
of the bills ; and that a judgment Si. fa. and return of nulla bona, in a 
suit against the corporation or its assignees, is sufficient to authorize the 
bill holder to proceed against the stocklolder personally. Thornton y. 
Lane, 11 Geo. 459. 
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24, In an action by a bill holder against a stockholder of a bank, to 
enforce the ultimate liability of the latter to redeem the bills of the bank, 
a transfer of stock made on the books of the bank, by the cashier, free 
access being secured to the defendants, by law for the purpose of inspect- 
ing said books, is prima facie evidence of his ownership of the shares. 
Lb. 

25. Quere, whether the defendant will be permitted to repudiate the 
transfer, without verifying his plea. 6. 

26. The charter of a bank declares, that “when the amount of 
$250,000 shall have been subscribed bona fide, and the sum of ten per 
cent. paid thereon in specie, the commissioners shall give notice for the 
election of directors,” &c. Held, that payment of the ten per cent. need 
not be contemporaneous with the subscription ; and that, if the subscrib- 
ers give a draft for the payment of the ten per cent. in thirty days, the 
subscription is good against those afterwards applying for the stock and 
tendering the money for the ten per cent. within the thirty days. And 
the subscription is good, though the charter requires the directors, five 
in number, to be citizens of the State, and of the five subscribers to the 
stock, two are non-residents, there being no qualification prescribed for 
subscribers. Napier v. Poe, 12 Geo, 1 70. 

27. A bank cannot be the debtor of a stockholder, as such, on account 
of the stock which he owns in it. Coulter v. Robertson, 24 Miss. 278. 

28. By the provisions of the act to incorporate the State Bank of 
Ohio and other banking companies, a bank holds a lien on the shares of 
its stockholders for the amount of his indebtedness to it, which cannot 
be defeated by a transfer made without the consent of a majority of the 
directors, nor will such consent authorize a transfer if the debt is over- 
due and unpaid. Held, that although an assignment on the books of the 
bank may be necessary to pass a legal title to stock, yet an equitable 
title may be otherwise conveyed ; that the bank is bound to respect such 
equity from the time it receives notice of it; that debts contracted by 
the assignor to the bank, after the receipt of such notice, are not as 
against the assignee, liens on the stock; that notice of such assignment 
to the cashier is notice to the bank; and that, where a person ‘holds a 
full and equitable title to stock, of which the bank has notice, he is also 
entitled in equity thereafter accruing on it. Conant v. Seneca County 
Bank, 1 Ohio State R. 298. 


29. R.S., a shareholder in a joint-stock banking company, sold his 
shares, and gave notice of it to the company; and upon an application 
by the purchaser, he received a certificate, with the signature of three 
directors, that his name had been entered on the share register list. 
Under the joint-stock companies’ banking act, 7 Geo. IV. c, 46, § 8, the 
company made return to the stamp office, stating that R. S., the vendor, 
had ceased to bea shareholder. The bank subsequently suspended pay - 
ment, and upon a call being made, the purchaser of the shares neglected 
to pay it, in consequence of inability. The bank then made an entry in 
the share register list, stating that the transfer was invalid for want of 
the consent of a board of directors duly constituted, and they made a 
fresh return to the stamp office, in which they inserted the name of R. 
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S.as ashareholder. A writ of scire facias, at the instance of the bank, 
was then issued by a creditor of the company against R. S., upon a judg- 
ment obtained against the company, and a verdict was obtained against 
R.S., on the ground that the transfers were invalid for want of strict 
compliance with the company’s deed. Held, upon a bill filed by R.S., 
that he was not bound to inquire whether the provisions of the deed had 
been observed, and that he had ceased to be a shareholder; that 
after the name of R. 8. had been removed from the books, the di- 
rectors had no power, under the clauses of the deed, to again introduce 
his name ; that as the scire facias was issued by the creditor, at the in- 
stance of the company, for their own purposes, they must pay the costs, 
and an injunction was granted to restrain the levying of execution 
upon the judgment. Shortridge v. Bosanquet, 17 Eng. Law and Eq. 
331. ° 


IV. Bank Notes, Drafts and Checks, and of the Liability of the 
Bank thereon. 


30. A check drawn on a bank, where the drawer has funds, does not 
operate as an assignment of those funds, nor effect a lien thereon, unless 
accepted. [Epmonps, J., dissenting.] Chapman v. White, 2 Selden, (N. 
Y.) 412. 

31. Promissory notes, given by a bank, and payable at a future day, 
with interest, are void. Bank Commissioners v. St. Lawrence Bank, 3 
Selden, (N. Y.) 513. 

32. Ifa check drawn payable to order, and indorsed with the name 
of the payee, and paid, has never been in the hands of the payee, it is a 
necessary inference that it has been obtained by fraud from the maker, 
and the indorsement forged. Morgan v. Bank of State of New York, 
1 Duer, (N. Y.) 434. 

33. Where a bank has paid a check drawn payable to order, and in- 
dorsed with the name of the payee, the burden of proving the genuine- 
ness of the indorsement is upon the bank in an action against it by the 
maker for the amount so paid. Jb. 

34. Where a party holds the bills of an incorporated bank to a large 
amount, he may select any number not exceeding $30 in amount, and 
maintain suit thereon in a justice’s court for the non-payment thereof in 
specie. And the justice may render judgment for the amount of the 
bills, with interest, and ten per cent. damages, as provided by the act of 
1832. Bank of St. Mary’s v. Brooks, 12 Geo. 531. 

35. If a bank note is payable on demand, at a particular time and 
place, a demand at the specified place is necessary, and at the specified 
time or afterwards, and must be averred and proved. If the place is not 
specified in the bill with distinctness and precision, no demand is neces- 
sary. Dougherty v. Western Bank, 13 Geo. 287. 

36. In a suit against a bank, on a bank note payable on demand, 
without more, it is not necessary to aver and prove a demand. Jb. 

37. The bills of a bank being payable on demand, at a particular 
place, the holder is entitléd to six per cent. interest thereon from the 
time of such demand of payment of the bank or its trustees and refusal 
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to pay, and not from the time of the general suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the bank, or from the date of such bills. Ringo v. Trustees 
of Real Estate Bank, 8 Eng. (13 Ark.) 563. 


38. A receiver of an estate, who had a private account at his bankers’, 
opened another there, under the name of the estate, under such circum- 
stances as to inform the bankers that the money which would be paid in- 
to that account would belong to the owner of the estate. The receiver 
drew a check on the estate account, and paid it into his private account. 
Held, that the bankers were liable to repay the amount to the owner of 
the estate, Bodanham v. Hoskyns, 21 Eng. Law and Eq. 643. 


V. E%piration of Charters ; Insolvency and Winding up of Banks. 


39. The act of Alabama of 1850, which directed a sale of the remain- 
ing assets of the Planters’ and Merchants’ Bank of Mobile, does not repeal, 
by implication, the act of 1845, which authorized the appointment of 
trustees to settle its affairs, and gave them power to use all the remedies 
to which the bank, while in existence, was entitled ; and a sale, pursuant 
to that act, of notes then in suit, does not affect the further prosecution 
of it for the benefit of the purchaser. Jemison v. Planters’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, 23 Ala. 168. 

40. In a summary proceeding under a statute, by a bank whose char- 

ter has been forfeited, and the affairs placed in the hands of trustees for 
settlement, the notice having been held defective on error, for the want 
of an averment that the suit was instituted by the direction and authori- 
ty of the trustees, the court below, to which the cause is remanded, may 
permit an amendment of the notice by the addition of that averment. Jd. 

The amendment may be made in such case by annexing the trus- 
tees’ certificate to the notice, averring that the bank, “ by its trustees 
named in the certificate annexed hereto, appointed under the act there- 
in specified, will move,” &. 0. 

42. Where the affairs of a bank are, by statute, placed in the hands 
of trustees for settlement, after a judgment has been rendered on quo 
warranto against the bank, declaring its charter forfeited, the subse- 
quent reversal of that judgment does not affect a suit previously institu- 
ted by the trustees against a debtor of the bank, nor can he take 
advantage of that reversal to protect himself against the rendition of 
judgment. Lb. 

43. In a summary proceeding by notice and motion against a bank 
debtor, if the proper certificate is appended to the notice, that the note is 
really and bona Jide the property of the bank, the certificate is proof of 
the jurisdictional fact to the end of the suit, although the note is sold or 
assigned before judgment. Jb. 

44, The trustees of the Planters’ and Merchants’ Bank of Mobile, ap- 
pointed under the act of 1845, were authorized to take individual notes 
to secure a balance due to the bank from a suspended bank of another 
State, and to institute suit thereon by the summary remedy of notice and 
motion. 6. 
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45. In summary proceedings by notice and motion against bank 
debtors, this notice serves the double purpose of a writ and declaration, 
and prevents the statute of limitations from creating a bar, although the 
motion for judgment is afterwards delayed. Stanley v. Bank of Mobile, 
23 Ala. 652. : 

46. At common law, upon the dissolution of a banking corporation, 
the debts due to and by it are extinguished. But this rule was changed 
in Mississippi by the act of July 20th, 1843. Coulter v. Robertson, 
24 Miss. 278. 

47. By statute, in Mississippi, the assets.of a banking corporation, 
after its dissolution, are regarded as a trust fund, for the payment of the 
bank’s debts. Jd. 

48. The Mississippi statute, as to the dissolution of a banking corpo- 
ration, leaves stockholders in just the position they held at common 
law. Jb. 

49. Under the act of July 20th, 1848, a payment of the bank’s debts, 
or collection from the assets of sufficient money for that purpose by the 
trustee, was a full execution of his trust, whereby he became /unctus 
officio. Ib. 

50. The estate of a trustee ceases upon the execution of the trust, and 
he has no longer power to sue for and collect the choses of the bank. Z6. 

51. The charter of a bank was, by legal proceeding, declared forfeit- 
ed, and R., the plaintiff, was appointed a trustee to sue for and collect 
the debts due the bank. Afterwards, in pursuance of a law subsequently 
passed, the circuit court directed the trustee to sell the assets of the bank 
to the highest bidder. Held, that this suit brought to collect a note due 
the bank was, nevertheless, maintainable. Bingaman vy. Robertson, 25 
Miss. 390. 

52. The legal title to all the property of the bank was vested in the 
trustee, by operation of law, and the proceedings of the court conse- 
quent on the declaration of the forfeiture of the charter and the order to 
sell, does not divert it. Jb. 

53. The order to sell cannot be construed into a prohibition to 
sue. Jb. 

54. In a suit against the trustees of a bank which had suspended 
payment and assigned its effects, it was held, that any right to recover 
interest or damages, which became attached to the notes of the bank in 
consequence of the suspension and refusal to pay them, was transferable 
with the notes, and passed by delivery to any holder. Jtingo v. Trus- 
tees of Real Hstate Bank, 8 Eng. (13 Ark.) 563. 

55. The assignees of the Bank of Illinois, being a guasi corporation, 
are bound to pay the taxes assessed on the property thereof. Ayan v. 
Gallatin County, 14 Ill. 78. 

56. When, by the assignment of its assets, pursuant to the statute, 
the Bank of Illinois was prevented from doing business as a bank, it 
was not bound to pay the bonus, and its assets became liable to taxa- 
tion. Jb. 
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CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. 


{From Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.] 


Actresses—Women in the drama appear to have been unknown to 
the ancients; men or eunuchs performing the female parts. Charles II. 
is said to have first encouraged the public appearance of women on the 
stage in England, in 1662; but the queen of James I. had previously 
performed in a theatre at court.— Theat, Biog, Mrs. Coleman was the 
first actress on the stage; she performed the part of Janthe in Dave- 
nant’s “ Siege of Rhodes,” in 1656.— Victor. 


Admiral.—The distinction of admiral does not appear to have been 
adopted in these realms until about the year 1300, but the title was in 
use some time previously in France-—Sir Harris Nicolas. Alfred, 
Athelstan, Edgar, Harold and other kings, had been previously the 
commanders of their own fleets. The first was appointed in France, in 
1284. The rank of admiral of the English seas was one of great dis- 
tinction, and was first given to William de Leybourne by Edward L., in 
1279.— Spelman ; Rymer. 

Admiral, Lord High, of England. —tThe first officer of this rank was 
ereated by Richard IL, in 1385: there had been previously high ad- 
mirals of districts—the north, west and south. This office has seldom 
been entrusted to single hands. Prince George of Denmark, consort of 
Queen Anne, was lord high admiral in her reign. Since that time, 
(1708,) the duties were e uninterruptedly executed by lords commissioners 
until 1827, when the duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., was 
appointed, on the secession of lord Melville from the Admiralty. | The 
duke resigned the rank, Aug. 12, 1828, and the office was again vested 
in ac ommission. A similar dignity existed in Scotland from the reign 
of Robert IfI.: in 1673, the king bestowed it upon his natural son, 
Charles Lenox, afterwards duke of Richmond and Lenox, then an infant ; 
he resigned the office to the crown in 1703, and after the union it was 
discontinued. The dignity of lord high admiral of Ireland (of brief 
existence) was conferred upon James Butler by Henry VIII, in May, 
1534.—See Navy. 


Advertisements in Newspapers.—As now published, they were not 
general in England until the beginning of the eighteenth century. A 
penalty of £50 was inflicted on persons advertising a reward with “ No 
questions to be asked” for the return of things stolen, and on the printer. 
25 Geo. IL, 1754.—Statutes. The advertisement duty was formerly 
charged according to the number of lines; it was afterwards fixed, in 
England, at 3s. 6d., and in Ireland, at 2s. 6d., each advertisement. The 
duty was further reduced, in England, to Is. 6d., and in Ireland, to 1s. 
each, by 3 and 4 Will. IV., 1833. The duty was altogether abolished 
in the United Kingdom, by 16 and 17 Vict. c. 63, Aug. 4, 1853. 


Africa.—Called Libya by the Greeks, one of the three parts of the 
ancient world, and the greatest peninsula of the universe ; first peopled 
by Ham. It was conquered by Belisarius, in A. D, 553, et seg. In the 
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seventh century, about 637, the Mahometan Arabs subdued the north of 
Africa; and their descendants, under the name of Moors, constitute a 
great part of the present population. See the several countries of Africa 
through the volume. Among the late distinguished travellers in this 
quarter of the world, may be mentioned Bruce, who commenced his 
travels in 1768; Mungo Park, who made his first voyage to Africa, 
May 22, 1795, and his second voyage, January 30, 1804, but from 
which he never returned; (See Park ;) Burckhardt, in 1812; Horne- 
mann, in 1816; Denham and Clapperton, in 1822; the brothers Lander, 
in 1830. The Great Niger expedition, (for which parliament voted 
£61,000,) consisting of the Albert, Wilberforce and Soudan steam- 
ships, sailed in the summer of 1841. The vessels commenced the ascent 
of the Niger, Aug. 20; but when they reached Iddah, fever broke out 
among the crews, and they were successively obliged to return, the 
Albert having ascended the river to Egga, 320 miles from the sea, Sept. 
28. The expedition was, in the end, wholly relinquished, owing to 
disease, heat and hardships, and all the vessels had cast anchor at 
Clarence Cove, Fernando Po, on Oct. 17, same year. James Richardson 
explored the great Sahara in 1845-6, and in 1849 (by direction of the 
Foreign Office) he left England to explore Central Africa, accompanied 
by Drs. Barth and Overweg. Richardson died March 4, 1851, and 
Overweg, Sept. 27,1852. Dr. Vogel was sent out with reinforcements 
to Dr. Barth, Feb. 20, 1853. Nearly all the above-mentioned travellers 
perished in the midst of their researches. 


African Association was formed in 1788, for promoting the ex- 
ploration of Inner Africa, and under its auspices many additions were 
made to African geography by Park, Burckhardt, Hornemann, &e. It 
merged into the Royal Geographical Society in 1831. 


African Company.—A society of merchants trading to Africa. An 
association in Exeter, which was formed in 1588, gave rise to this com- 
pany. A charter was granted to a joint-stock company in 1618; a 
third company was created in 1631; a fourth corporation in 1662; and 
another formed by letters patent in 1672, and remodelled in 1695. The 
rights vested in the present company, 23 Geo. IL., 1749. 


Agricultural Societies.—The first society for the promotion of agri- 
culture in the British Isles, of whose history we have any account, was 
the Society of Improvers in Agriculture in Scotland, instituted in 1728, 
The establishment of the Dublin Agricultural Society, in 1749, gave a 
stimulus to agriculture in Ireland; but the origin of this society may be 
traced as early as 1731, when Mr. Prior, of Rathdowney, Queen’s 
county, and a number of gentlemen associated themselves for the im- 
provement of husbandry. Societies for the promotion of agriculture 
multiplied in every direction during the eighteenth century; amon 
them the highest rank may be claimed for the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society, in 1777, and the Highland Society of Scotland, in 1793. 
The London Board of Agriculture was established, by act of parliament, 
same year. Francis, Duke of Bedford, who died March 2, 1802, was a 
great promoter of agriculture. The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England was established in 1838, by a number of noblemen and gentle- 
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men, the chief landed proprietors in the kingdom. It was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1840. It holds two “meetings annually, one in 
London, the other in the country. The first country meeting was at 
Oxford, in 1839. It awards prizes, and publishes a valuable journal, of 
which 14 volumes are issued. (1855.) 


Ale and Wine.—They are said to have been invented by Bacchus ; 
the former in Egypt, where the soil was considered unable to produce 
grapes. Ale was known as a beverage at least 404 B.C. Herodotus 
ascribes the first discovery of the art of brewing barley-wine to Isis, the 
wife of Osiris. The Romans and Germans very early learned the pro- 
cess of preparing a liquor from corn by means of fermentation, from the 
Egyptians.—Tacitus. Ale-houses are made mention. of in the laws of 
Ina, king of Wessex. Booths were set up in England, A. D. 728, when 
laws were passed for their regulation. Ale-houses were licensed in 
1621; and excise duty on ale and beer was imposed on a system nearly 
similar to the present, 13 Charles IL, 1660. 


Algebra.—W here algebra was first used, and by whom, is not pre- 
cisely known. Diophantus first wrote upon it, probably about A. D. 170; 
he is said to be the inventor. Brought into Spain by the Saracens, about 
900; and into Italy by Leonardo, of Pisa, in 1202. The first writer 
who used algebraical signs was Stifelius, of Nuremberg, in 1544. The 
introduction of symbols for quantities was by Francis Vieta, in 1590, 
when algebra came into general use-——Moreri. The binomial theorem 
of Newton, the basis of the doctrine of fluxions, and the new analysis, 
1668. 

Aliens.—In England, aliens were grievously coerced up to A. D. 1877. 
When they were to be tried criminally, the juries were to be half 
foreigners, if they so desired, 1430. They were restrained from exer- 
cising any trade or handicraft by retail, 1483. The celebrated Alien 
Bill “passed, January, 1793. Act to register Aliens, 1795, Bill to 
abolish their naturalization by the holding of stock in the banks of 
Scotland, June, 1820. New Registration act, 7 Geo. 1V., 1826. This 
last act was repealed and another statute passed, 6 Will. IV., 1836. 
The celebrated Baron Geramb, a conspicuous and fashionable foreigner, 
known at court, was ordered out of England, April 6, 1812. 


Almanacs.—The Egyptians computed time by instruments. Log 
calendars were anciently in use. Al-mon-aght, is of Saxon origin. In 
the British Museum and universities are curious specimens of early al- 
manacs. Michael Nostradamus, the celebrated astrologer, wrote an 
almanac in the style of Merlin, 1566.—Dufresnoy. Among the earlier 
and more remarkable almanacs were: 
John Somer’s Calendar, Written in Ox- Lady’s Diary, 
ford, 380 Moore's Almanac, . 
One in Lambeth palace, written in.... 0 Season on the Seasons, 
First printed one, published at Buda,.. 1472 Gentleman’s Diary, 
First printed in England, by Richard Nautical Almanac, (materially im- 
Pynson, 9 proved in 1834,) 
Tybalt’s Prognostications,............ 1533 British Imperial Calendar, 
peg BO rere Peeper 1644 British Almanac and Companion, ... 
Poor Robin's Almanac, 
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Of Moore’s, at one period (under the management of the late Mr. 
Andrews, who was for more than forty years the able computer of the 
Nautical Ephemeris) upwards of 430,000 copies were annually sold. 
The stationers’ company claimed the exclusive right of publishing al- 
manacs, in virtue of letters patent from James L, granting the privilege 
to this company and the two universities, but the monopoly was broken 
up by a decision of the Court of Common Pleas, in 1775. A bill to 
renew the privilege was lost in 1779. Of foreign almanacs, the principal 
are the “ Almanach de France,” first published in 1696, and the “ Al- 
manach de Gotha,” 1764. The stamp duty on almanacs was abolished in 
August, 1834; since when almanacs are numberless. 


Angels in Commerce.—An angel was an ancient gold coin, weighing 
four pennyweights, and was valued at 6s. 8d. in the reign of Henry Vi, 
and at 10s. in the reign of Elizabeth, 1562. The angelot was an ancient 
gold coin, value half an angel, struck at Paris when that capital was in 
the hands of the English, in the reign of Henry VL, 1431.— Wood. 


Annuities or Pensions—They were first granted in 1512, when £20 
were given to a lady of the court for services done; and £6 13s. 4d. for 
the maintenance of a gentleman, 1536. The sum of £13 6s. 8d. was 
deemed competent to support a gentleman in the study of the law, 1554. 
An act was passed empowering the government to borrow one million 
sterling upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., 4 and 6 William and 
Mary, 1691-3. This mode of borrowing soon afterws ards became general 
among civilized governments. An annuity of £1 2s. 11d. per annum, 
accumulating at 10 per cent., compound interest, amounts in 100 years 
to £20,000. 

Aqueducts.—Appius Claudius advised and constructed the first aque- 
duct, which was therefore called the Appian-way, about 453 B.C. 
Aqueducts of every kind were among the wonders of Rome.—Livy. 
There are now some remarkable aqueducts in Europe: that at Lisbon is 
of great extent and beauty; that at Segovia has 129 arches; and that 
at Versailles is three miles long, and of immense height, with 242 
arches in three stories. The stupendous aqueduct on the Ellesmere 
canal, in England, is 1,007 feet in length, and 126 feet high; it was 
opened Dec. 26, 1805. 

Archangel—The passage to Archangel was discovered by the Eng- 
lish, in 1553, and it was the only seaport of Russia till the formation of 
the docks at Cronstadt, and foundation of St Petersburg, in 1703.. The 
dreadful fire here, by which the cathedral and upwards of 3,000 houses 
were destroyed, occurred in June, 1793. 

As.—A Roman weight and coin: when considered as a weight, it 
was a pound; when a coin, it had different weights, but always the 
same value. In the reign of Servius, the as weighed a pound of brass; 
in the first Punic war, it weighed two ounces, 264 B. C.; in the second 
Punic war, one ounce, 218 B. C.; and afterwards, half an ounce: its 
value was about three farthings sterling. 


Assize of Bread.—The first statute for it was in the third year of 
John, 1202, when the regulations thereof were ordered to be observed 
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upon pain of the pillory. The chief justiciary, and a baker commissioned 
by the king, had the inspection of the assize—Matthew Paris. The 
assize was abolished in England, and the sale of bread regulated as at 
present, in August, 1815. ‘The sale in Ireland was regulated by statute, 
2 Will. [V., May, 1832; Bread act, 7 Will. 1V., 1836; Bread act, Ire- 
land, placing its sale on the same footing as in England, 1 Vict., 1838. 


Australia, Gold Regions of —The first discovery of gold in Australia 
was made by Mr. Edward Hargraves, who, having a farm near Bathurst, 
went to California in search of gold, and was struck with the similarity 
between the rocks and strata of California and those of his own district 
of Conobolas, some thirty miles west of Bathurst. On his return home, 
he accordingly examined the soil, and after one or two months digging, 
found a quantity of gold, Feb. 12,1851. He at once applied to the 
colonial government for a reward, which he readily obtained, with an 
appointment as commissioner of crown lands. The excitement soon 
becoming intense throughout the colony of New South Wales, rapidly 
spread to that of Victoria and other places; and in the first week of 
July, 1851, an aboriginal inhabitant, formerly attached to the Wellington 
mission, and then in the service of Dr. Kerr, of Wallawa, discovered, 
while tending his sheep, a mass of gold among a heap of quartz. Three 
blocks of quartz, from two to three hundred weight, contained 112 Ibs. 
of pure gold, valued at £4,000. These blocks were found on the Murroo 
Creek, tifty miles to the north of Bathurst. The gold fever now became 
general, and the gold since found in numerous other places, and often in 
large blocks, has been of enurmous amount, vast quantities (many tons’ 
weight at a time) being shipped to England, the continent of Europe, 
and to America. The “ Victoria nugget,” a magnificent mass of virgin 
gold, weighing 340 ounces, was brought to England from the Bendigo 
diggings ; and a piece of pure gold, of 106 lbs. weight, was also found. 
From the gold fields of Mount Alexander and Ballarat, in the district of 
Victoria, up to October, 1852, there were found 2,532,422 ounces, or 
105 tons 10 ewt. of gold; and the gold exported up to the same date 
represented £8,863,477.sterling. The arrivals of gold in England have 
been ever since of constant occurrence, and the vastness of a precious 
freight ceases te be longer a matter of wonder. In all probability, 
neither all the gold mines, nor the richest Jand which Australia con- 
tains, have yet been discovered, and the results of further search, when 
aided by science and skill, and by concerted and systematic action, are 
likely to astonish the whole world. 


Azores, or Western Isles.—Supposed to be the site of the ancient 
Atlantis. They were discovered by John Vanderberg, A. D. 1439; and 
were settled by the Portuguese in 1448. Martin Behem found one of 
them covered with beech trees, and he called it, therefore, Fayad ; 
another abounding in sweet flowers, and he therefore called it Flores ; 
and all full of hawks, and he therefore named them the Azores, A 
violent concussion of the earth took place here for twelve days, in 1591. 
A devastating earthquake in 1757. Here are fountains of boiling water. 
A volcano at St. George’s destroyed the town of Ursutina, May, 1808 ; 
and in 1811, a voleano appeared near St. Miehael’s, in the sea, where 
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the water was eighty fathoms deep. An island called Sabrina gradually 
disappeared, Dec., 1812. 


Bank.—tThe first established was in Italy, A. D. 808, by the Lombard 
Jews, of whom some settled in Lombard street, London, where many 
bankers still reside. The name bank is derived from banco, a bench, 
which was erected in the market-place for the exchange of money. The 
mint in the Tower of London was anciently the depository for mer- 
chants’ cash, until Charles I. laid his hands upon’ the money, and 
destroyed the credit of the mint in 1640. The traders were thus driven 
to some other place of security for their gold, which, when kept at home, 
their apprentices frequently absconded with to the army. In 1645, 
therefore, they consented to lodge it with the goldsmiths, in Lombard 
street, who were provided with strong chests for their own valuable 
wares ; and this became the origin of banking in England. 

Bank of Venice formed.......A. D. 1157 Bank of Scotland,................ A. D. 1695 

Bank of Geneva, Bank of Copenhagen, 

Bank of Barcelona, Bank of Berlin, 

Bank of Genoa, Caisse d’Escompte, France, 

Bank of Amsterdam, Bank of Ireland, 

Bank of Hamburg, Massachusetts Bank, Boston, established 1784 

Bank of Rotterdam, 35 Bank of St. Petersburg, 

Bank of Stockholm, 88 In the East Indies, 

Bank of England, Branch Banks in Great Britain, 

Bank of England.—(See preceding article.) Originally projected by 
a merchant named Patterson. It was incorporated by William IIL, in 
1694, in consideration of £1,200,000, the then amount of its capital, 
being lent to government. The capital has gone on increasing from 
one period to another up to the present time, as the discretion of parlia- 
ment allowed; and the same authority has also at different intervals 
prolonged the privileges of the bank, and renewed its charter. When 
first established, the notes of the bank were at 20 per cent. discount ; 
and so late as 1745, they were under par. Bank bills were paid in 
silver, 1745. The first bank post-bills were issued 1754; small notes 
were issued 1759 ; cash payments were discontinued February 25, 1797, 
when notes of one and two pounds were put intocirculation. Silver tokens 
appeared in January, 1798; and afterwards Spanish dollars, with the 
head of George ILL. stamped on the neck of Charles IV., were made 
current. Cash payments were resumed partially, September 22, 1817, 
and the’ restriction had altogether ceased in 1821. For a number of 
years, the financial measures of the crown have been largely aided by 
loans from this great reservoir of wealth. The average amount of the 
Bank of England notes in circulation is as follows : 

In 1718, (earliest account,) £ 1,829,930 In 1830, £20,620,000 
7,030,680 1885, 18,215,220 
10,217,000 17,231,000 
15,450,000 ; 19,262,827 
23,904,000 ‘ 19,776,814 
28,803,520 19,616,627 
27,174,000 

At some periods, the note circulation has largely exceeded these amounts, 

The amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in the bank fluctuates 

18 
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considerably, and was of Jate years as low as twelve and as high as 
seventeen millions, until 1852, when the increase of gold, consequent 
chiefly on the discovery of the gold fields of Australia, almost suddenly 
became immense, and the gold bullion in the bank amounted, on July 
10, in that year, to £21,845,390. On Jan. 1, 1853, the amount was 
£20,527,662. The returns of the bank are now (pursuant to the act 7 
and 8 Vict., cap. 32) made weekly. To secure the credit of the bank, 
it was enacted, “ that no other banking company should consist of more 
than six persons,” 6 Anne, 1707. There are branch banks of the Bank 
of England in the chief towns of the kingdom: as Birmingham, Bristol, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Norwich, Swansea, &c., all formed since 1828, 


Bank of Ireland.—Established by act of parliament, and opened at 
Mary’s-Abbey, Dublin, June 25, 1783. The business was removed to 
the late houses of parliament, in College Green, in May, 1808. Branch 
banks of this establishment have been formed in most of the provincial 
towns in Ireland ; as Armagh, Belfast, Clonmel, Cork, Galway, Limerick, 
Newry, Sligo, Waterford, Wesport, Wexford, &c., all since 1828, 


Bank of Scotland.—The old bank was set up in 1695, the year after 
the establishment of the Bank of England, and was the second institution 
of the kind in these kingdoms. The Royal Bank was instituted in 1727. 
The Commercial Bank in 1810. National Bank, 1825. The first stone 
of the present Bank of Scotland was laid June 3, 1801. 


Bank of Savings—Jeremy Bentham suggested a Frugality Bank in 
1797.—Young’s Annals of Agriculture. The first bank actually insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the poor was established at Tottenham by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wakefield, in 1804. The first bank for savings in Edinburgh 
was founded in 1814. Several were established in England in 1816, 
having been brought under parliamentary regulation by the efforts of 
the Right Hon. George Rose, since which period, savings’ banks have 
been very generally opened throughout the United Kingdom. 


Banks, Joint Stock,—A vast number of banks under this denomina- 
tion have been established in England since the act of 7 Geo. IV., 
1826; they have been instituted in almost every large town in the 
kingdom. In 1840, the amount of paper currency issued by joint-stock 
banks amounted to £4,138,618; the amount in circulation ky private 
banks, same year, was £6,973,613—the total amount exceeding eleven 
millions. In Ireland many similar banks have been instituted, the first 
being the Hibernian Bank, established by a special act in 1825. The 
note circulation of joint-stock banks, on Oct. 1, 1855, was, in England, 
£3,990,800 ; in Scotland, £4,280,000; and in Ireland, £6,785,000; 
total, with English private banks, about £19,000,000; and with the 
Bank of England, above £39,000,000. 


Beads.—The Druids appear to have used beads. They were early 
used by dervises and other holy men in the East. They were in general 
use in Roman Catholic devotions, A.D. 1213. The bead-roll was a list 
of deceased persons, for the repose of whose souls a certain number of 
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prayers were recited, which the devout counted by a string of beads.— 
Butler. 


Beet-Root is of recent cultivation in England, Margraff first produced 
sugar from the white beet-root, in 1747. M. Achard produced excellent 
sugar from it in 1799 ; the chemists of France, at the instance of Bona- 
parte, largely extracted sugar from the beet-root in 1800. A refinery of 
sugar from beet-root was lately erected at the Thames-bank, Chelsea. 


Bells were used among ‘the Jews, Greeks, Roman Catholics and 
heathens. The responses of the Dodonzean oracle were in part conveyed 
by bells—Sitrabo. The monument of Porsenna was decorated by pin- 
nacles, each surmounted by bells— Pliny. Introduced by Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, in Campagna, about A. D. 400. First known in France 
in 550. The army of Clothaire IL, king of France, was frightened from 
the siege of Sens by the ringing of the bells of St. Stephen’s church. ’ 
The second excerption of our king Egbert commands every priest, at the 
proper hours, to sound the bells of his church. Bells were used in 
churches by order of Pope John IX., about 900, as a defence, by ringing 
them, against thunder and lightning. First cast in England by Turkey- 
tel, Chancellor of England, under Edmund I. His successor improved 
the invention, and caused the first tuneable set to be put up at Croyland 
Abbey, 960.—Stowe. 


Great Tom of Lincoln, weighs above 10,000lbs. York Minster, 24,075lbs. 
Great Bell of St. Paul’s, London,*... 11,474 Great Bell at Erfurth, 

Great Tom of Oxford, A St. Ivan’s Bell, Moscow, 

Bell of the Palazzo, Florence, Bell of the Kremlin, 443,772 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, 


The last is the great unsuspended bell, the wonder of travellers, Its 
metal alone is valued, at a very low calculation, at £66,565 sterling, In 
its fusion great quantities of gold and silver were thrown in as votive 
offerings by the people. 

Bermudas, or Somers’ Isles, were discovered by Joio Bermudas, a 
Spaniard, in 1527; but were not inhabited until 1609, when Sir George 
Somers was cast away upon them. They were settled by a statute of 9 
James L., 1612. Among the exiles from England, during the civil war, 
was Waller the poet, who wrote, while resident here, a poetical descrip- 
tion of the islands. There was an awful hurricane here, Oct. 31, 1780, 
and another, by which a third of the houses was destroyed, and all the 
shipping driven ashore, July 20, 1813. 

Bible, Editions of the-—The vulgate edition in Latin was made by 
St. Jerome, A. D. 405, and is that acknowledged by the Roman 
Catholic church to be authentic; it was first printed in 1462.—Blair. 
The first perfect edition in Bnglish was finished, as appears from the 
colophon, by Tindal and Coverdale, Oct. 4, 1535. A revision of this 
edition was made, 1538-9. This last was ordered to be read in churches, 


* The clapper of St. Paul’s bell weighs 180 Ibs. ; the diameter of the bell is 10 
feet, and its thickness 10 inches, The hour of the day strikes upon this bell, the 
quarters upon two smaller ones beneath. 
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1549. In 1604, at the conference at Hampton-court, a new translation 
was resolved upon, which was executed 1607-11, and is that now 
generally used in Great Britain, The Bible was first printed in Ireland, 
at Belfast, in 1704. It was permitted by the Pope to be translated 
into the language of the Roman Catholic states, 1759. The Bible was 
printed in 

Spanish, ME atences A.D. 1581 Manks,......... A.D. 1771 

German, Hungarian,......... s. 1589 Italian, 

English, Polish, Bengalee, 

French, Modern Greek, 

Swedish, Turkish, Persian, 

Danish, t 85 African, 

Portuguese, Chinese, 


Editions of the Old and New Testament, separately, appeared in several 
instances at earlier dates, particularly in European languages. The 
Polyglot Bible, edited by Walton, Bishop of Chester, in the Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethiopic, Persic, Greek and Latin 
languages, 1657.— Wood’s Fasti Oxon. 


Billiards.—Invented by the French, by whom and by the Germans, 
Dutch and Italians, they were brought into general vogue throughout 
Europe——WNouv. Dict. The French ascribe their invention to Henrique 
Devigne, an artist, in the reign of Charles IX., about 1571. Slate 
billiard-tables were introduced in England in 1827. 

Birmingham.—This town existed in the reign of Alfred, A. D. 872; 
but its importance as a manufacturing town commenced in the reign of 
William III. Birmingham was besieged and taken by Prince Rupert 
in 1643. The great works of Soho were established by the illustrious 
engineer, Matthew Boulton, in 1764. The Birmingham canal was 
originated by act of parliament, 1768. Memorable riots commenced 
here, July 14, 1791, on some persons commemorating the French revo- 
lution. The theatre was destroyed by fire, August 17,1792. More 
commotions, Nov., 1800. The theatre again burnt in 1817; and again, 
Jan. 7,1820. Birmingham Political Union formed 1831; dissolved 
itself, May 10, 1834. Town-hall built 1833. Birmingham and Liver- 
pool Railway opened as the Grand Junction, July 4, 1837, London and 
Birmingham Railway opened its entire length, Sept. 17,1838. Great 
political riot, firing of houses and other outrages committed by the 
Chartists, July 15, 1839. Birmingham police act passed, 3 Vict., Aug. 
26, 1839. Corn Exchange opened, Oct. 27, 1847. Queen’s College 
was organized, Jan., 1853. 


Black Sea, the Euxine, (Pontus Euxinus of the Ancients,) a large in- 
ternal sea lying between the S. W. provinces of Russia and Asia Minor, 
connected with the Sea of Azoff by the Straits of Yenikalé, and with the 
Sea of Marmora by the channel of Constantinople. This sea was much 
frequented by the Greeks and Italians, till it was closed to all nations 
by the Turks from the 15th to the 18th centuries: but after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, all but Turkish vessels were excluded till the 
Russians obtained admission by the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774. In 
1779 it was partially opened to British and other traders, since which 
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time the Russians have gradually obtained the preponderance. It was 
entered by the British and French fleets, Jan. 3, 1854, at the requisition 
of the Porte, after the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope by the 
Russians, Nov. 30, 1853. A dreadful storm in this sea raged from Dec. 
13 to 16, 1854, and caused great loss of life and shipping, and valuable 
stores for the Allied armies. 

Bleaching —This art was known early in Egypt, Syria and India, and 
in ancient Gaul.—Pliny. In the last century an improved chemical 
system was adopted by the Dutch, who introduced it into England and 
Scotland in 1768. There are now immense bleach fields in both coun- 
tries, particularly in Lancashire and in the counties of Fife, Forfar and 
Renfrew, and in the vale of the Leven, in Dumbarton. The chemical 
process of Berthollet was introduced in 1795.—Blanchiment des Toiles. 

Board of Trade—Cromwell seems to have given the first notions of 
a board of trade. In 1655 he appointed his son Richard, with many 
lords of his council, judges and gentlemen, and about twenty merchants 
of London, York, Newcastle, Yarmouth, Dover, &c., to meet and con- 
sider by what means the trade and navigation of the republic might be 
best promoted.—7homas’s Notes of the Rolls. Charles IL, on his res- 
toration, established a council of trade for keeping a control over the 
whole commerce of the nation, 1660; he afterwards instituted a board 
of trade and plantations, which was remodelled by William III. This 
board of superinspection was abolished in 1782; and a new council for 
the affairs of trade, ofits present plan, was appointed Sept. 2, 1786. 

Botany Bay, originally fixed on for a colony of convicts from Great 
Britain. The first governor, Capt. Arthur Phillip, who sailed from 
England in May, 1787, arrived at the settlement in Jan., 1788. The 
bay had been discovered by Captain Cook, in 1770, and the place took 
its name from the great variety of herbs which abounded on the shore. 
‘The colony was fixed at Port Jackson, about thirteen miles to the north 
of the bay. : 

Bounties were first granted on the exportation of British commodi- 
ties—a new principle introduced into commerce by the British parlia- 
ment. The first bounties granted on corn were in 1688. They were 
first legally granted in England, for raising naval stores in America, 
1703, and have been granted on sail-cloth, linen and other goods.— 
Elements of Commerce. 

Brass was known among all the early nations— Usher. The British, 
from the remotest period, were acquainted with its use.— Whittaker. 
When Lucius Mummius burnt Corinth to the ground, 146 B. C., the 
riches he found were immense, and during the conflagration, it is said, 
all the metals in the city melted, and running together, formed the 
valuable composition described as Corinthian brass. This, however, 
may well be doubted, for the Corinthian artists had long before ob- 
tained great credit for their method of combining gold and silver with 
copper; and the Syriac translation of the Bible says, that Hiram made 
the vessels for Solomon’s temple of Corinthian brass. Articles made of 
this brilliant composition, though in themselves trivial and insignificant, 
were yet highly valued.—_Du Frresnoy. 
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Brazil was discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese, who was 
driven upon its coasts by a tempest, in 1500. He called it the Land of 
the Holy Cross; but it was subsequently called Brazil, on account of its 
red wood, and was carefully explored by Amerigo Vespucci, about 1504. 
The gold mines were first opened in 1684; and the diamond mines were 
discovered 1730. The French having seized on Portugal in 1807, the 
royal family and nobles embarked for Brazil. A revolution took place 
here in 1821. Brazil was erected into an empire, when Dom Pedro 
assumed the title of emperor, Nov. 18, 1825. He abdicated the throne 
of Portugal, May 2, 1826; and that of Brazil, in favor of his infant 
son, now (1855) emperor, April 7, 1831, and returned to Portugal, where 
a civil war ensued. 

EMPERORS OF BRAZIL 
1825. Dom Pedro, (of Portugal,) first emperor, 1831. Dom Pedro II. succeeded on his father’s 
Nov. 18, abdicated the throne of Brazil abdication. Assumed the government 
in favor of his infant son, April 7, 1831: July 23, 1840; crowned July 18, 1841. 
died Sept. 24, 1834, The present emperor, 1855. 

Bread.—The word is sometimes used for all the necessaries of human 
life, especially in the Scriptures. Ching-Noung, the successor of Fohi, 
is reputed to have been the first who taught men (the Chinese) the art 
of husbandry, and the method of making bread from wheat, and wine 
from rice, 1998 B. C— Univ. Hist. Baking of bread was known in the 
patriarchal ages; see Hxodus, xii. 15. Baking bread became a pro- 
fession at Rome, 170 B. C. During the siege of Paris by Henry 1V., 
owing to the famine which then raged, bread, which had been sold 
whilst any remained for a crown a pound, was at last made from the 
bones of the charnel-house of the Holy Innocents, A. D. 1594.—Heénault. 
In the time of James I. the usual bread of the poor was made of barley ; 
and now in Iceland, cod-fish, beaten to powder, is made into bread; 
and the poor use potato-bread in many parts of Ireland. Earth has 
been eaten as bread in some parts of the world: near Moscow is a por- 
tion of land whose clay will ferment when mixed with flour. The In- 
dians of Louisiana eat a white earth with salt; and the Indians of 
the Oronooko eat a white unctuous earth—Greig ; Phillips. 


Breakwater at Plymouth.—The first stone of this stupendous work 
was lowered in the presence of a multitude of spectators, Aug. 12, 1812. 
It was designed to break the swell at Plymouth, and stretches 5,280 
feet across the Sound; it is 360 feet in breadth at the bottom, and more 
than thirty at the top, and consumed 3,666,000 tons of granite blocks, 
from one to five tons each, up to April, 1841; and cost a million and a 
half sterling. The architect was Rennie. The first stone of the light- 
house on its western extremity was laid Feb. 1, 1841. 


Bridges were so early and general, and the expedients for their con- 
struction so various, that their origin cannot be traced. They were first 
of wood. The ancient bridges in China are of great magnitude, and 
were built of stone. Abydos is famous for the bridge of boats which 
Xerxes built across the Hellespont. Trajan’s magnificent stone bridge 
over the Danube, 4,770 feet in length, was built in A. D. 103, The 
Devil’s Bridge, in the canton of Uri, so called from its frightful situation, 
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was built resting on two high rocks, so that it could scarcely be con- 
ceived how it was erected, and many fabulous stories were invented to 
account for it. At Schaffhausen an extraordinary bridge was built over 
the Rhine, which is there 400 feet wide: there was a pier in the middle 
of the river, but it is doubtful whether the bridge rested upon it: a man 
of the lightest weight felt the bridge totter under him, yet wagons, 
heavily laden, passed over without damage. The bridge was destroyed 
by the French in 1799. 


Bridgewater Canal, the first great work of the kind in England, was 
begun by the Duke of Bridgewater, styled the father of canal navigation 
in this country, in 1758: Mr. Brindley was the architect. The canal 
commences at Worsley, seven miles from Manchester; and at Barton 
Bridge is an aqueduct which, for upwards of 200 yards, conveys the 
canal across the navigable river Irwell; its length is about twenty-nine 
miles. 


Bronze was known to the ancients, some of whose statues, vessels and 
various other articles, made of bronze, are in the British Museum. The 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 1699, in the Place Vendéme, at Paris, 
(demolished Aug. 10th, 1792,) was the most colossal ever made; it 
contained 60,000 Ibs. weight of bronze. Bronze is two parts brass and 
one copper, and the Greeks added one-fifteenth of lead and silver. 


Brussels, capital of the kingdom of Belgium, was founded by St. Gery, 
of Cambray, in the seventh century. The memorable bombardment of 
this city by Marshal Villeroy, when 14 churches and 4,000 houses were 
destroyed, 1695. Taken by the French, 1746. Again, by Dumouriez, 
1792. The revolution of 1830 commenced here, Aug. 25. This 
town is celebrated for its fine lace, camlets and tapestry. There is 
here a noble building, called the Hétel de Ville, whose turret is 
364 feet in height ; and on its top is a copper figure of St. Michael, 17 
feet high, which turns with the wind. Riot in Brussels, in which the 
costly furniture of 16 principal houses was demolished in consequence 
of a display of attachment to the house of Orange, 5th April, 1834. 


Buckles.—The wearing of buckles commenced in the reign of Charles 
IL., but people of inferior rank, and such as affected plainness in their 
garb, wore strings in their shoes some years after that period: these 
last were, however, ridiculed for their singularity in using them. Buckles 
continue to be used in court dress, and by persons of rank in most coun- 
tries of Europe. 


Building.—The first structures were of wood and clay, then of rough 
stone, and in the end the art advanced to polished marble. Building 
with stone was early among the Tyrians; and as ornaments and taste 
arose, every nation pursued a different system. Building with stone 
may be referred in England to Benedict, the monk, about A. D. 670. 
The first bridge of this material in England was at Bow, in 1087. In 
Ireland, a castle was built of stone, at Tuam, by the king of Connaught, 
in 1161; and it was “so new and uncommon as to be called the Won- 
derful Castle.” Building with brick was introduced by the Romans 
into their provinces. Alfred encouraged it in England in 886. It was 
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generally adopted by the Earl of Arundel, about 1598, London being 
then almost built of wood. The increase of building in London was pro- 
hibited within three miles of the city gates by Elizabeth, who ordered 
that one family only should dwell in one house, 1580. The buildings 
from High Holborn, north and south, and Great Queen-street, were 
erected between 1607 and 1631.—Sitrype. ; 


Bushel.—This measure was ordered to contain eight gallons of wheat, 
12 Henry VIII., 1520; the legal Winchester bushel was regulated, 9 
Will. IIL, 1697; the imperial corn bushel of 2218-192 cubic inches is 
to the Winchester of 2150°42, as 32 to 31. Regulated by act 5 Geo. 
IV., June, 1824, which act came into operation Jan, 1, 1826.— Statutes. 


Cables.—Their use was known in the earliest times: a machine for 
making the largest, by which human labor was reduced nine-tenths, was 
invented in 1792. This machine was set in motion by sixteen horses, 
when making cables for ships of large size. Chain cables were intro- 
duced into the British navy in 1812. 


Calcutta.—The first settlement of the English here was made in 1689. 
It was purchased as a Zemindary, and Fort William built in 1698. 
Caleutta was attacked by a large army of 70,000 horse and foot, and 
400 elephants, in June, 1756. On the capture of the fort, 146 of the 
British were crammed into the Black-hole prison, a dungeon about 
eighteen feet square, from whence twenty-three only came forth the next 


morning alive. Calcutta was retaken the following year, and the in- 
human Soubah put to death. Supreme Court of Judicature established 
1773. College founded here, 1801. Bishopric of Calcutta instituted 
by act 53d Geo. IIL, c. 155, July, 1813. 


Calendar—The Roman calendar, which has in great part been 
adopted by almost all nations, was introduced by Romulus, who divided 
the year into ten months, comprising 304 days, 738 B.C. The year of 
Romulus was of fifty days less duration than the lunar year, and of 
sixty-one less than the solar year, and its commencement did not, of 
course, correspond with any fixed season. Numa Pompilius, 713 B.C., 
corrected this calendar, by adding two months; and Julius Cesar, de- 
sirous to make it more correct, fixed the solar year as being 365 days 
and six hours, 45 B.C, This almost perfect arrangement was denomi- 
nated the Julian style, and prevailed generally throughout the Christian 
world till the time of Pope Gregory XIII. The calendar of Julius Cesar 
was defective in this particular, that the solar year consisted of 365 days, 
five hours and forty-nine minutes; and not of 365 days, six hours. 
This difference, at the time of Gregory XIII., had amounted to ten en- 
tire days, the vernal equinox falling on the 11th, instead of the 21st of 
March. To obviate this error, Gregory ordained, in 1582, that that year 
should consist of 365 days only; and to prevent further irregularity, it 
was determined that a year beginning a century should not be bissextile, 
with the exception of that beginning each fourth century: thus, 1700 
and 1800 have not been bissextile, nor will 1900 be so: but the year 
2000 will be a leap year. In this manner three days are retrenched in 
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400 years, because the lapse of eleven minutes makes three days in about 
that period. The year of the calendar is thus made as nearly as possible 
to correspond with the true solar year ; and future errors of chronology 
are avoided. 


Canals.—The most stupendous in the world is a canal in China, which 
passes over 2,000 miles, and to 41 cities, commenced in the tenth cen- 
tury. The canal of Languedoc, which joins the Mediterranean with the 
Atlantic Ocean, was commenced in 1666. That of Orleans, from the 
Loire to the Seine, commenced in 1675. That between the Caspian Sea 
and the Baltic, commenced 1709. That from Stockholm to Gottenberg, 
commenced 1751. That between the Baltic and North Sea at Kiel, 
opened 1785. That of Bourbon, between the Seine and Oise, com- 
menced 1790. The great American Erie Canal, 330 miles in length, 
was commenced in 1817. The first canal made in England was ” by 
Henry L., when the river Trent was joined to the Witham, A. D. 1134. 
The most remarkable canals in Great Britain are: 


New River canal, commenced AD. 1608 Birmingham and Coventry,A. D. 1790 
Brought to London, 1614 Monastereven to Athy, 7 
Thames made navigable to Oxford, 1624 Worcester and Birmingham,.... 1791 
Kennet made navigableto Reading, 1715 Manchester, Bolton and Bury,.. 1791 
Lagan navigation, commenced ... 1755 Lancaster, act passed 1792 
Caermarthenshire canal, 1756 Warwick and Birmingham,.... 1793 
Droitwich to the Severn, 1756 Barnsley, cut......... $536.646 1794 
Duke of Bridgewater’s navigation Rochdale, act passed...... coos 1104 

(first great canal,) commenced... 1758 Huddersfield, act passed....... 1794 
Northampton navigation, 1761 Derby, completed ............ 1794 
Dublin to the Shannon (the Grand,) Hereford and Gloucester, 1796 

commenced (opened to Sallins, Paddington canal, commenced.. 1798 

1782,).. 1765 Kennet and Avon, opened..... 1799 
Stafford and W oreester,commenced 1765 Peak-forest canal, completed... 1800 
Forth to Clyde, commenced. . 1768 Thames to Fenny Stratford, .. 1800 
Birmingham to Bilston, 1768 Buckingham canal, 1801 
Oxford to Coventry, commenced.. 1769 Grand Surr ey, act passed...... 1801 
Lea made navigable from Hertford Brecknock canal, 1802 

to Ware, 1739; to London,.... 1770 Caledonian canal, (the Great ) 
Leeds to Liverpool, 1770 commenced..... sesenseces - 1803 
Monkland, (Scotland,) commenced 1770 Ellesmere aqueduct, 1805 
Ellesmere and Chester, 1772 Ashby-de-la-Zouch, opened 1805 
Basingstoke canal, commenced ... 1772 Aberdeen, completed 1807 
Liverpool to Wigan, 1774 Glasgow and Ardrossan, — 1811 
Stroud to the Severn, 1775 Leeds and Liverpool, opened... 1816 
Staffordshire canal, commenced... 1776 Wey and Avon,.. 1816 
Stourbridge canal, ‘completed . 1776 Edinburgh and Glasgow Union, 1818 
Runcorn to Manchester, _ 1776 Sheffield, completed ........ -. 1819 
Trent and Mersey, opened. ..eee- 1777 The Regent’s canal, 1820 
Chesterfield to the Trent, 1777 Caledonian canal, completed Oc- 
Belfast to Lough Neagh, 1783 tober 30, . ° 1822 
Thames to Leachdale,. 1783 Birmingham ‘and Liverpool, be- 
Sallins to Monastereven,... 1786 gun 1826 
Dublin to the Shannon (Royal,).. 1788 Gloucester and Berkeley ship- 
Severn to the Thames, completed... 1789 canal, completed ........... 1827 
Forth and Clyde, completed 1790 Norwich and Lowestoft naviga- 
Bradford, completed 1790 tion, opened 
Grand Junction canal,..... escecce 1790 


In England, there are 2,800 miles of canals and 2,500 miles of river 


taking the length of those only that are navigable—total, 5,300 mi 


t 
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In Ireland, there are 300 miles of canals, 150 of navigable rivers and 
60 miles of the Shannon, navigable below Limerick: in all, 510 miles.— 
Williams, Great as have been the advantages derived from canals, 


their progress has been largely checked by the formation of railways.— 
McCulloch. 


Candles—The Roman candles were composed of strings surrounded 
by wax or dipped in pitch. Splinters of wood fatted were used for light 
among the lower classes in England, about A. D. 1300. At this time 
wax candles were little used, and esteemed a luxury, and dipped candles 
usually burnt. The Wax-chandlers’ company was incorporated 1484. 
Mould candles are said to be the invention of the Sieur Le Brez, of Paris. 
Spermaceti candles are of modern manufacture. The Chinese make 
candles from wax obtained from the berries of a tree, which wax is 
fragrant, and yields a bright light. The duty upon candles in England 
amounted, previously to the abolition of the impost, to about £500,000 
annually ; it was repealed by statute 1 and 2 Will. IV., and the ma- 
kers were placed upon the same footing as melters of tallow, 1831. 


Cape of Good Hope.—Originally called the “ Cape of Tempests,” and 
also named the “ Lion of the Sea,” and the “ Head of Africa.” The 
name was changed by John IL, of Portugal, who augured favorably of 
future discoveries from Diaz having reached the extremity of Africa. 
The Cape was doubled, and the passage to India discovered by Vasco da 
Gama, Nov. 20,1497. Planted by the Dutch, 1651. Taken by the 
English, under Admiral Elphinstone and General Clarke, Sept. 16, 1795, 
and restored at the peace in 1802. Again taken by Sir David Baird 
and Sir Home Popham, Jan. 8, 1806; and finally ceded to England in 
1814. Emigrants began to arrive here from Britain, in March, 1820. 
The neighboring Caffres have made several irruptions on the British 
settlements at the Cape; they committed dreadful ravages at Grahams- 
town, Oct., 1834. In consequence of the resistance of the inhabitants 
to the attempt to make the Cape a penal colony, commenced May 19, 
1849, the project was abandoned. The constitution granted to the 
colony was promulgated on July 1, 1853, and has been received with 
much rejoicing. General Pretorius, the chief of the Trans-Vail Re- 
public, died in Aug., 1853. The British government, having given up 
its jurisdiction over the Orange river territory, March 29, 1854, a free 
state was formed. 


Cape De Verd Islands.—These islands (a cluster so called in the At- 
lantic Ocean, near the cape of the same name) were known to the 
ancients under the name of Gorgades; but were not visited by the 
moderns till discovered by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese navigator in the 
service of Portugal, A.D. 1446. The Portuguese have possessed them 
ever since their discovery. 


Cards.—Their invention is referred to the Romans; but it is generally 
supposed that they were invented in France in 1391, to amuse Charles 
VI. during the intervals of a melancholy disorder, which in the end 
brought him to his grave-—Mezéray Hist.de France. The universal 
adoption of an amusement which was invented for a fool, is no very 
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favorable specimen of wisdom.—Malkin. Cards are of Spanish, not of 
French origin—Daines Barrington. Piquet and all the early games 
are French. Cards first taxed in England, 1756. 428,000 packs were 
stamped in 1775, and 986,000 in 1800. In 1825, the duty being then 
2s. 6d. per pack, less than 150,000 packs were stamped ;. but in 1827 
the stamp duty was reduced to 1s., and 310,854 packs paid duty in 
1830. Duty was paid on 239,200 packs in the year ending 5th Jan., 
1840; and on near 300,000, year ending 5th Jan., 1850.—Parl. Reports. 


Cash Payments.—The Bank, by an order of council, stopped its pay- 
ments in cash, Feb. 27, 1797; and the Bank restriction bill passed im- 
mediately afterwards. Previously to this measure, many private banks 
had been ruined by the demand upon them for gold, the country being 
considerably drained of the precious metals, which found their way to 
France and other states with whom we were at war. Notes of one and 
two pounds were issued March 7, 1797. Partial return to cash payments, 
Sept. 22, 1817, when notes, which had been issued previously to January 
1, in that year, were paid in gold. The restriction was taken off soon 
afterwards, and cash payments resumed. 


Chain-Cables, Pumps and Shot.—Iron chain-cables were in use by 
the Veneti, a people intimately connected with the Belge of Britain in 
the time of Cesar, 55 B.C. These cables came into modern use, and 
generally in the royal navy of England, in 1812. Chain-shot, to de- 
stroy the rigging of an enemy’s ship, was invented by the Dutch Admiral 
De Witt, in 1666. Chain-pumps were first used on board the Flora, 
British frigate, in 1787. 


Cinnamon Trade.—The cinnamon tree is a species of laurel, and a 
native of Ceylon. The trade was commenced by the Dutch in 1506 ; 
but cinnamon had been known in the time of Augustus Cesar, and even 
long before. It is mentioned among the perfumes of the sanctuary, 
Exodus, xxx. 23; but it is imagined that the cinnamon spoken of in 
Scripture was of a kind different from that we have in use. Cinnamon 
was found in the American forests, by Don Ulloa, in 1736. The true 
tree of Ceylon was cultivated in Jamaica and Dominica by transplanta- 
tion in 1788. 


Cocoa.—Unknown in England until about 1500, soon after the dis- 
covery of America. The cocoa-tree supplies the Indians with almost 
whatever they stand in need of, as bread, water, wine, vinegar, brandy, 
milk, oil, honey, sugar, needles, clothes, thread, cups, spoons, basins, 
baskets, paper, masts for ships, sails, cordage, nails, covering for their 
houses, &c.—Ray. From cocoa is produced chocolate, extensively made 
in these realms. The cocoa imported into the United Kingdoms, chiefly 
from the British West Indies and Guiana, was, in the year ending Jan. 
5, 1850, 1,989,477 lbs. The import increased to 4,349,051 lbs. in the 
year ending Jan. 5, 1852.—Parl. Returns. 


Coin.—Homer speaks of brass money as existing 1184 B.C. The 
invention of coin is ascribed to the Lydians, who cherished commerce, 
and whose money was of gold and silver. Both were coined by Phidon, 
tyrant of Argos, 862 B.C. Money was coined at Rome under Servius 
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Tullius, about 573 B. C. The most ancient known coins are Macedo- 
nian, of the fifth century B. C.; but others are believed to be more an- 
cient. Brass money only was in use at Rome previously to 269 B. C., 
(when Fabius Pictor coined silver,) a sign that little correspondence was 
then held with the East, where gold and silver were in use long before. 
Gold was coined 206 B. C. Iron money was used in Sparta, and iron 
and tin in Britain—Dufresnoy, Julius Cesar was the first who ob- 
tained the express permission of the senate to place his portrait on the 
coins, and the example was soon followed. In the earlier and more 
simple days of Rome, the likeness of no living personage appeared upon 
their money ; the heads were those of their deities, or of those who had 
received divine honors. 


Coin of England.—The first coinage in England was under the 
Romans at Camulodunum, or Colchester. English coin was of different 
shapes, as square, oblong and round, until the middle ages, when round 
coin only was used, Groats were the largest silver currency until after 
A. D. 1531. Coin was made sterling in 1216, before which time rents 
were mostly paid in kind, and money was found only in the coffers of 
the barons.— Stowe. 


The first gold coins on certain record, 
struck 42 Hen. IIL A. D. 1257 

Gold florin first struck, Edw. III, (Camden) 1337 

First struck (Ashe) 

Old sovereigns first minted 

Shillings first coined (Dr. Kelly) 

Crowns and half-crowns coined 

Irish shilling struck 

Milled shilling of Elizabeth 

First large copper coinage, putting an 
end to the circulation of private leaden 
PON, GO n.. cc sccccscccovere Goeceeees 

Modern milling introduced 


Halfpence and farthings coined....A. D. 1665 
By the government, 23 Car. II 

Guineas first coined, 25 Car. II 

Double guineas 

Five guineas 

Half guineas 

Quarter guineas coined, 3 Geo. I........ 
Seven shilling pieces coined 

Two-penny copper pieces 

Sovereigns, new coinage 

Half farthings 

Silver florin 


Gold coin was introduced in six shilling pieces by Edward III., and 
nobles followed at six shillings and eightpence, and hence the lawyer’s 
fee ; afterwards there were half and quarter nobles. Edward IV. coined 
angels with a figure of Michael and the dragon, the original of George 


and the dragon. 
the modern value. 


Henry VIII. coined sovereigns and half-sovereigns of 
Guineas were of the same size; but being made of 
superior gold from sovereigns, guineas passed for more. 


English and 


Irish money were assimilated, Jan. 1, 1826. 


MONEYS COINED IN THE FOLLOWING REIGNS, AND THEIR AMOUNT. 


Elizabeth. 
James I 


£5,832,000 
2,500,000 
10,500,000 
1,000,000 
7,524,100 
3,740,000 
10,511,900 
2,691,626 


George I 
George II 


gency, gold 
George IV 
William IV 


George III. and re- 


Victoria, up to 1848, 


£8,725,920 Silver to the same 


11,966,576 £2,440,614 
Copper, ditto .... 43,743 
And in the five 

years ending 

1852, gold, sil- 


ver and copper 


74,501,586 
41,782,815 


19,838,377 
29,886,457 


The coin of the realm was about twelve millions in 1711.—Davenant. 


It was estimated at sixteen millions in 1762.—Anderson. 
posed to be twenty millions in 1786.—Chalmers, 


It was sup- 
It amounted to 
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Curiosities of History. 


thirty-seven millions in 1800.—Phillips. The gold is twenty-eight 
millions, and the rest of the metallic currency is thirteen millions, while 
the paper largely supplies the place of coin, 18830.— Duke of Wellington, 
Prime Minister, in the House of Lords. In 1840 the metallic currency 
was calculated as reaching forty-five millions; and now (1853) it may 
be estimated as approaching in gold and silver, sixty millions. The 
amount of gold and silver coin in the world is assumed by the able writer 
of The Times money articles to be £400,000,000 sterling, of which 
£250,000,000 are in silver and £150,000,000 are in gold.—TZimes, 
June 25, 1852. 

Colonies of Great Britain—In the following table will be found 
enumerated the several colonies belonging to the British empire, to- 
gether with the date at which each colony was captured, or ceded, or 
settled. The slaves, at the period of their emancipation, numbered 
770,280, and the white and free-colored population, at that time, as far 
as could be ascertained, about two millions and a half. The number of 
convicts in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land is 36,267; the 
aborigines of the latter place have not been ascertained. The act for 
the abolition of slavery throughout the British colonies, and for compen- 
sation to thé owners of slaves, (£20,000,000 sterling,) was passed 3 and 
4 Will. IV., 1833. By the provisions of this statute all the slaves 
throughout the British colonies were emancipated on Aug. 1, 1834. 


Colony, or Possession. 


African Forts 
PR SE Pe 
ADUGUR......cccccccce 
Australia, South 
Australia, West........ 
Bahama Island 
Barbadoes 

Berbice 

Bermudas 

BOMDOS occcccscccecee 
Canada, Lower 
Canada, Upper........ 
Cape Breton .......... 
Cape Coast Castle 

Cape of Good Hope... 
Ceylon 

Demerara & Essequibo. 
Dominica 

Falkland Islands....... 
Gambia 

Gibraltar 


Gold Const ....cccccese 


WMatictsansenceincans 
Grenada 

Guiana, British........ 
Heligoland 

Honduras 


Hong Kong (Victoria)... 


Tonian Isles* 


Date of Settlement, &c. 


1666 
1632 


Settlement 
Settlement 
Settlement 
Settlement 
Settlements 1629, et seq. 
Settlement 
Capitulation, Sept. 1893 
Settlements 1609, et seg. 
See India, 
Capitulation, Sept. 1759 
Capitulation, Sept. 1760 
Settlement in .... 1584 
By cession 
Capitulation, Jan. 1806 
Capitulation, Sept. 1795 
Capitulation, Sept. 1803 
Ceded by France 1763 
Settlement 

Settlement in 1631 
Capitulation, Aug. 1704 
Settlement 
Capitulation, Sept. 1800 
Ceded by France 1763 
Capitulation 
Capitulation 

By treaty, in 
Ceded in........ 


1807 


Colony, or Possession. Date of Settlement, &c. 

Labuan Settlement 

Madras Settlement 

Malacca (under Bengal.) Ceded by Dutch 1825 
Capitulation, Sept. 1800 
Capitulation, Dec. 1810 
Settlement in .... 1632 

Natal Settlement 

Nevis 


Newfoundland 

New South Wales ... Settlement in 
Nova Scotia......... Settlement in 
New Zealand Settlement 
Prince Edwa’s Island Capitulated in.... 
Prince of Wales’ Isi’d Settlement in 
Sierra Leone Settlement in 
Singapore Purchased in 

St. Christopher’s..... Settlement in. 1623 
St. Helena........... Capitulated in.... 1600 
Bt, TMS. 502000 .. Capitulation, June, 1803 
St. Vincent Ceded by France. 1763 
Tobago .....ccccceee Ceded by France. 1763 
Tortola... cccocccccce Settlement in 
Trinidad, Capitulation, Feb. 1797 
Van Diemen’s Land. Settlement in..... 1808 
Vancouver's Island.. Seitlement in 
Victoria (Port Phillip) Settlement in 
Victoria Settled 


1622 


1745 


1850 





* Only under the protection of the British government. 
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THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE FREE BANKING SYS: 
TEM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


We give below certain articles upon our Banking System, which were published 
some months since in the Journal of Commerce, but which did not at the time 
come under our observation. 


I have read one or two articles in your paper lately, relative to the 
disproportion of specie carried by certain banks in this city in relation 
to their liabilities. As the welfare of the community is so vitally in- 
terested in the proper and judicious management of all of these insti- 
tutions, and as their contractions and expansions influence the whole 
measure of value of property, whether to the merchant with his thous- 
ands in the Indies, or the child of poverty, with his shillings at the cor- 
ner grocery, you will pardon me, if even at the risk of repetition of 
some of your ideas, I attempt to elaborate the subject. There is no 
doubt that if the action of the banks you call conservative were fol- 
lowed, and a fair ratio of metallic base kept by all of them, this commu- 
nity would be exempt in a great measure from the distressing flugtua- 
tions to which they are now so continually subject, and which appear to 
increase at the inception of each new bank. But unfortunately this is 
not the case; the majority of them do not carry a ratio adequate to 
their liabilities. They extend themselves beyond the limits of prudence, 
the effect of which is, that enormous amounts of individual engage- 
ments are created, and importations stimulated far beyond the wants of 
the country and its ability to pay, (see, for instance, the twelve or fifteen 
months credits of the dry goods trade,) while at the same time, and 
under the same influence, the whole volume of local values is elevated 
toa point that forbids their reception in payment for these importations. 
The foreigner consequently takes the gold from us, and buys the articles 
cheaper in other countries, which, being interpreted, means “elevaticn 
of foreign exchange, and “specie shipments.” A contraction still 
more sudden than the expansion, follows—prices as suddenly fall— 
property for the time being is. almost paralyzed, and then ensues the 
scenes of distress with which we are so sadly familiar. 

With regard to the inequality of the specie reserve held by certain 
banks, as compared with others, I find, by referring to the average table 
of December 22d, 1855, that eight banks, representing liabilities to the 
amount of $18,800,000, carried $4,320,000 in specie, while the remain- 
ing forty-six banks, indicating liabilities to the extent of $66,300,000, 
carried $7,640,000. Assuming that the eight banks carried more than 
was necessary, (which is the case,) did the others carry a fair share, it is 
no less evident that the forty-six carried culpably less, We here find a lia- 
bility of $85,000,000 resting upon a specie base of less than $12,000,000, 
which amount, it will be observed, is a high line for these institu- 
tions to carry. But this is not all. To view the position of our local 
currency fairly, we are to recollect that the country in general, and Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia in particular, look to us for specie. In case of neces- 
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sity, they at once throw New York liabilities into the market, and carry 
away the proceeds in that form. How then stands it? Thus it is: 


LIABILITIES. 


New York—in deposit and circulation,........5..2+eeeeeees «+++ $85,000,000 
Boston, do, do ee s. eee 84,000,000 
Philadelphia—probably more than.... seeeee 20,000,000 


$139,000,000 


MM MOM eecssatekcnssacsae pean Ce ae army a errr e ee ton oe $11,900,000 


PEs bb etsranaetecn se piapiaeesakae te 3,300,000 
Philadelphia,......... anche 4,000,000 


$19,200,000 


That the Boston and Philadelphia banks, though culpable in the 
meagreness of their reserve, should come to us for specie, is fair; for 
this city and New Orleans are the two great natural reservoirs into 
which flow the deposits of the agricultural product of the country, and 
where its debt for importations is to be adjusted, 

The city of New York is the banker of this hemisphere, and in its 
coffers must be found the means of liquidation, whether the claims are 
from home or abroad. It is, therefore, the great heart of the currency 
of the country, and its pulsations are felt to the extremes of the Empire, 
whether resting on the Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico or the snow-clad 
forests of the North. Is the proportion, then, of the specie base of this 
city at all commensurate with its obligations? Let us now look at the 
hirth of these institutions, and see how far they may be considered as 
the natural and proper emanations of capital seeking occupation, and 
how far the creation of an unwise, inasmuch as it is an unrestrained law. 


The amount of bank capital created in this city from the year 1791 to 1838, 
excluding, of course, the meteors that flashed for a moment and expired, was 
$19,920,000 
In 1838 was added tliereto,.......ceeee- sikeaebialelatiea a eaaie seieie 2,632,000 
1s39 *# : 5,000,000 
1847 356,650 
1849 ‘ p 2,200,000 
1850 , 422,700 
1851 . 8,144,462 
1852 3,495,000 
1853 . 4,476,000 


In the last rurrz years an amount of bank machinery, it will be seen, 
sprang into existence, nearly equal to the whole creation from 1791 to 
1838—a period of forty-seven years. What induced it? Was there 
a sudden influx of real capital into the country? was it that California 
was pouring her gold into our laps? If the first, from whence came it ? 
If the last, where is it? Experienced men at this time stood aghast. 
Their grim past had taught THE lessons which they had not forgotten. 
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They saw bank credit pressed upon the community, giving birth to all 
sorts of schemes and speculations, They knew that when the day of 
reckoning came, the gates would be closed, and that the unfortunate who 
had been seduced into engagements, must be the victims, 

The “ Weekly Average Law” was passed. A stop was put to 
the torrent, and they breathed free again. They had confidence in the 
giant development of the production of the country, and hoped that 
with its recuperative influence all might yet be well, But they were 
doomed to be deceived. The ball is again in motion. New banks with 
giant capitals are forming and formed, and apparently we are again to 
have the impending avalanche let loose upon us. The theory of free 
trade is unquestionably sound ; but free trade does not necessarily mean 
insanity. It is evident that the “Free Banking System ” cannot realize 
the intentions of its projectors, and the public must be made its victims, 
unless it is restrained by a conservative power. That power the state of 
Louisiana years ago furnished to its citizens in New Orleans, in demand- 
ing of these institutioys a certain ratio of specie to their liabilities. It 
must come to that, Messrs. Editors, with the banks in this city ; and the 
sooner the better. The public, instead of requiring more, have too 
much reason to dread the terrible powers of expansion of the institu- 
tions already in existence. One word more and [ have done. Should 
the scenes of 1836 be re-enacted here, (and who shall say they shall not, 
since the measure of value is confided to individual avarice,) where is 
the discretionary power then vested in the Jegislature? The constitu- 


tion has taken it away. Let reflecting men ponder on the consequences, 
* *&* 


This elicited certain queries from another correspondent of the same journal, 


which are answered as follows: 
No. 2. 


I will, with pleasure, endeavor to answer the queries propounded by 
your correspondent, “ Free Trader,” although the want of time which has 
prevented my earlier response yaust render these answers brief. 

He asks— 

“ What is the proper criterion by which to arrive at the amount of specie, 
below which a properly managed bank should not allow its reserve to fall? Is 
it by the result of the practical working of its business during a series of years, 
or by the theory or views of any individual or individuals, however intelligent 
they may be, and however conversant with banking and money matters? 


I reply, that we cannot view the individual action or expansion of any 
one of these institutions as a criterion by which we are to estimate the 
value of the system; but we are to look at the working of the whole 
mass, as to its bearing upon the interests of the community. We must 
consider them all as representing a unit, with their liabilities on one 
side and their assets on the other. The exact ratio of specie base 
required will of course be a matter of opinion; but it should at all 
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times be sufficient to allow of the loss of a few millions, without creat- 
ing alarm to the banks, and therefrom sudden curtailment of facilities 
to the community. Ifthe banks can lend and make profit upon eighty 
per cent. of their liabilities, I conceive that it is not too much to ask 
that the security for the remaining twenty be retained in the shape of a 
metallic reserve. 


“ Would the fluctuations in our money market be diminished by our banks 
holding permanently double the amount of specie held by them now?” 


Certainly. Reposing upon a liberal specie base, the elevation ot ex- 
change and specie shipments would induce caution on their part, and 
not alarm, and if necessary, gradual contraction ; but that curtailment 
would be so gradual, that the individual realization of property respond- 
ing to the call would meet that contraction, without producing the 
anxiety and want of confidence which every such contraction now 
induces, and which causes the liquidation of an amount of debt among 
individuals to an extent greater than the emergency requires. 


“Ts not any amount of specie held by banks which is never to be used, what- 
ever the emergency, as useless to the banks as if it were a special deposit by one 
of its dealers for mere safe keeping, except in the event of the final liquidation 
of the bank ?” 


When a fortress is built, and the cannon mounted, is it not bad 
economy to grudge the interest on the cost of the powder and ball with 
which the cannon are loaded? An experienced officer knows that if 
the enemy, always on the alert, is spirited on by the knowledge of his 
deficiency in ammunition, the destruction of the fortress is certain. I 
think that few of these institutions will be convicted of deadly sin, 
though, on the score of losing interest upon an excess of specie. 


“Tn what manner does the small amount of specie held by our banks stimulate 
importations ‘ beyond the wants of the country’ ‘ and in its ability to pay? Who are 
to be considered the best judges of ‘ the wants of the country and its ability to pay? 
The men who occupy themselves exclusively with supplying these wants, and 
who are enriched or ruined by the result of their operations, or the bank mana- 
gers of Wall street? When has this country shown inability to pay for its im- 
portations ?” 


The expansions are induced by moments of ease, ¢. ¢., when the agri- 
cultural product of the country in its periodicity arrives, and is shipped 
abroad in excess of the importations, and a temporary accumulation of 
specie thereby induced. Then it is that the bank credit is issued with- 
out stint, and the lenders are seeking the borrowers. Their persuasive 
tones are easily listened to, and the game of extravagance begins. The 
importer will sell largely, so long as he can get the jobbers bills dis- 
counted ; the jobber will take any amount of the importer’s goods, so 
long as they will receive his notes in pay; and the country merchant 
and the retailer oblige the jobber by taking the same off his hands on 
long credits. The consumer encourages the retail dealer to the widest 
extent in the consumption of his goods—so long as he, the same retail 
dealer, don’t bother him for payment. Servant girls vie with their mis- 

19 
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tresses in silks and satins, and the very stable-boys smack champagne. 
The law of “compensations” obtains, however, in finance, quite as 
surely as in astronomy; and, in due time, the agricultural receipts 
diminish at the shipping ports ; and presently a few thousands, and then 
a few hundred thousands, and then a good many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, in coin, slide quietly out of these same ports, to pay for the 
excess of importation. The specie grows “small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,” but the volume of debt retains its position, The lenders, 
then, where are they? Echo cooly answers, “ where ?” 

To bring things back again to a proper position, there follows a con- 
siderable reduction in luxury, and wearing, for a while at least, of old 
clothes. ‘Free Trader” will pardon me if I say, that it is about these 
days that “the men who occupy themselves with the supply of these 
wants,” and “the Bank managers” in Wall street, begin to feel that 
they are not quite so wise as they thought they were ; and that there is 
very considerable doubt whether “ they deserve honorable mention ;” to 
use the language of our friends of the French Directory. 


“To what must our banks trust most to meet their indebtedness to the commu- 
nity! To their specie revenue, be it $12,000,000 or $20,000,000, or to the bills 
receivable which they hold, amounting to $96,000,000? Is not a note due the 
next day, if certain to be paid, as reliable a means of meeting indebtedness of the 
bank, as the same amount of specie ?” 


The great mass of the liquidation of mercantile debt, is made through 


the medium of “bills receivable ” and “bills payable.” For it must 
be borne in mind, that impelled by the same influence which prompts 
the banks to issue their credit, the merchant emits his, absorbing therein 
all of their capitals and obligations, in addition to that of strangers—the 
proceeds of which credit is represented on his books by merchandise in 
store, and in transitu, book debts, bills receivable, (which bills receivable 
necessarily indicate the bills payable of somebody else,) and bank 
deposit—the two last forming his money means. 

As long as the banks can discount freely, the means received from 
the discounting of the one instrument liquidates the other ; for it will be 
observed, as a general rule, when “things are steady,” that the offerings 
fully absorb the “receipts ;” but let there come a “tight money market,” 
when bills receivable cannot be discounted,what is the position of the party 
representing the other side of the bills receivable, viz., the bills payable ? 
If failing in the discount at bank, he pays his debt with his deposit in 
bank, he causes still further contraction, which is felt by and trips up 
the heels of some other payer of “bills receivable,” who has no deposit. 
A glance at the nearly uniform amount of the discount line of the 
banks, to say nothing of experience, will sustain this position, So, upon 
the whole, I had rather rely on specie. 

The year 1837 washed off by the “ Bankrupt Act,” as nearly as I can 
recollect, some three hundred and fifty millions of dollars of engage- 
ments, about $150,000,000 of which were, I believe, of foreign origin. I 
must refer “Free Trader” to the various works on the Currency of the 
— where he will find this branch of his inquiry humiliatingly 
answered, 
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“What is the conservative power to which ‘ * * *’ looks, to preserve the public 
from being the victims of the Free Banking System? How will any amount of 
specie in our banks check the expansions and contractions of our banks? Would 
not an increase or diminution of loans to the extent of $10,000,000 be as severely 
felt if the bank loans were only $50,000,000, as if-they were $100,000,000.” 


The “ conservative power ” that I allude to, is simply the requisition of 
a uniform ratio of specie to the liabilities—a sliding scale that will always 
hold its relative position—a scale that will increase the liabilities, 
steadily and uniformly, with the increase of the metallic base, and dimin- 
ish them with the same calmness and uniformity where the specie 
declines. The volume of the banking debt, as it relates to its specie 
base, will of course always be thereby the same, and it will obviate the 
necessity of legislative interference in the shape of restraining loans 
to peculiar forms or time. 


“What does ‘ * * *’ mean by saying that the measure of value is confined to 
individual avarice? Does he allude to the issue of paper money, or to discounts 
made with the deposits of the banks?” 


The term “ individual avarice ” was by no means intended in an offen- 
sive sense. The manufacturer of the paper dollar is stimulated, of 
course, by one sole incentive in the emission of his representative of the 
honest, bright-faced metallic gentleman, whose use and value are acknowl- 
edged all the world over; and that is, individual gain. The time comes, 
however, when these flaunting representatives merely of local value are 
called up to the judgment seat, and convicted of “fraud” and “false rep- 
resentations,” upon the testimony of the same sturdy little gentleman, 
with very considerable loss arising therefrom to the enterprising maker 
of the pretty pictures, 

The whole thing, however, to speak seriously, amounts to this—that 
for want of a proper regulator, we have in the paper dollar no measure 
of uniform value, Lut a medium incessantly fluctuating in its features, 
and under which it is impossible to make contracts with safety. 

I trust I have answered “ Free Trader’s” questions good humoredly, 
and I doubt not that abler hands and more ready pens will be prompt to 


respond to his further demands, should he see fit to make them. 
* ok & 


No. 3. 


I have read the reply of “ Free Trader” to my article of the 23d of 
January, with attention, but am not able to see any reason for altering 
my positions. 

With regard to the causes of the extreme contractions, he calls them 
“Bank Deposits,” while I call them “ periodical accumulations of agri- 
cultural products.” They are one and the same thing. He says 
that, whether the specie is twenty millions or ten millions, the minimum 
point is the same, and the struggle will be just as severe as it is ap- 
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proached. Undoubtedly, but you are to hold no such arbitrary sum. 
Your liabilities and your specie are to move contemporaneously. The 
scale of 20 per cent. being the fixed point, it matters not whether 
your liabilities are one hundred millions with twenty millions in specie, 
or whether they are fifty millions with ten millions of specie ; they will 
rise and fall with entire uniformity, and the instant that one dollar in 
specie is withdrawn, it has to be followed by its decrease of liabilities. 

You are not to wait till the last moment and the point of danger 
arrived, to commence your contraction. It is not pretended that this 
will guard us against pressures of some severity, when the recall of 
loans is made based upon the periodical balances alluded to; but it will 
modify the severity of them, by preventing their use to a greater extent 
than 80 per cent., and by inducing more caution in the use of them. 

I was somewhat surprised by “ Free Trader’s” assuming that we were 
not of necessity aware that the trade of nations is an exchange of pro- 
ducts, and the resulting balance alone to be settled in specie; and that 
banks were to rely upon their bills receivable to pay their debts, and not 
on their specie. As the only active assets of a bank are its bills receiv- 
able and its specie, and as its debt is always paid in the latter, I cannot 
well conceive how it could realize means to pay the latter, except by the 
conversion of the former. But as the banks form the only medium 
through which these same bills receivable can be ultimately negotiated, 
(all the money of the community being in their hands,) the practical 
effect of their realizing their bills receivable (I speak of the banks at all 
times as a unit) is to force a declension of prices of other circulating 
capital, viz., merchandise belonging to the community, to an extent that 
will cause it to be received by the specie drawers as an equivalent value. 

Let us see a little how it works in practice. August Ist, 1853, the 
“ Weekly Average Law” went into effect; and the banks, when ‘they 
saw their real position—how low they w ere in specie—proceeded to rec- 
tify it thus: they called in “ Bills Receivable.” 


Aug. 6 to Sept. 2, in 28 days $6,158,000, and increase thereby their 

specie $1,522,000 
Sept. 3 to Oct. 1, in 28 days, $1,592,000, 37,000 
Oct. 1 to Mar. 5, in 84 days, 7,059,000, 540,000 


Called in, in 90 days, $14,809,000, and strengthened themselves 
Eso wesc dance csccsdccuatisaweies Se rrr Mere $2,099,000 
Again. 
Oct. 7 to Nov. 4,’54, 28 days, $8,011,000, and lost, in specie, $626,000 
Nov. 4to Dee, 2,’54,28 days, 1,691,000, and gained, “ 484,000 


Called in, in.......56 days, $9,702,000, and lost $142,000 
Again. 

Sept. 1 to Oct. 6, 55, 35 days, $4,921,000, and lost, in epote, $1,742,000 

Oct. 6 to Nov. 8, 55, 27 days, 2,146,000, + 4,000 


$1,746,000 
Nov. 8 to Dee. 1, 55, 28 days, 843,000, gained, 127,000 


Called in, in 90 days, $7,910,000, and lost, $1,619,000 
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I trust I need not say that these facts are stated, not with any un- 
friendly feeling to the gentlemen managing the banks, but simply to 
show the necessity of some regulator, if practicable, for the common 
good, even though it should only be a partial one. 

Again: I am somewhat surprised that he should ask whether the 
banks could “ stand a day,” were all of their liabilities presented at the 
instant. Whatis the theory of the credit system? Could the strongest 
merchant in the world, actively engaged in business, maintain a dif- 
ferent position? The banks and the community are in mutual relation, 
If the banks owe one-half of the community, the other half of the com- 
munity owe them. Neither party can strike a blow at the other which 
does not, of necessity, recoil upon itself; but with this difference, that 
individuals may be ruined, while the banks are simply crippled. Again : 
he says that the banks would be perfectly impregnable if they would 
confine themselves to thirty-day paper. Thirty-day paper! Why 
these inflations create long paper, and a thirty-day bill is almost a curi- 
osity. Any one of the larger banks could swallow all of the good thirty- 
day paper afloat; but “ Free Trader” will recollect that there are fifty 
banks with their mouths wide open, ready to gobble down this same 
“ thirty-day paper,” failing which they are too glad to satisfy their appe- 
tite on sixty, and ninety, or a hundred and twenty day paper—trusting 
to make an average with those mischevious bombshells to the commu- 
nity—* demand loans.” Thirty-day paper! Why, even the very gro- 
cers, with their perishable commodities, are obliged to allow four months 
credit—while the dry goods and hardware men would feel as if there 
was some trap laid for them, should parties purchase their goods at less 
than six and eight and twelve months, I perfectly agree with “Free 
Trader,” that much of the mischief which we experience arises from 
the paying of interest on deposits. Perhaps it is the greatest inducing 
cause of excessive expansion ; and what is worse, it brings institutions 
into existence which could not exist if they depended upon real capital 
and deposits. 

I also perfectly agree with “ Free Trader” as to the undesirableness 
of invoking “ legislative aid ;” and nothing but the conviction that we 
are “ slowly drifting into a dangerous state of things,” under this law, 
as it now stands, would induce me to consent to it. That we have all 
passed through acrisis in safety, mainly by the influence of the “ weekly 
average law,” combined with the clearing-house, I believe will be con- 
ceded | by every business man ; ; (with no great thanks to legislative wisdom 
in the matter ;) but I do conceive that, unless the interests of the com- 
munity are to be made a football to be kicked about for the advantage 
of a few, we must have a further restraining influence, and that the 
community must be protected against the future advent of baseless 
institutions starting up under its auspices. 


x & & 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Bank of Charleston, 1850-56. 


LriaBILITIES. June, 1850. June, ’52. June, 54. June,'55. June, 6. 
Pg cwakccaseane pane +.++-$3,160,800 $3,160,800 $3,160,800 $3,160,800 $8,160,800 
Circulation, 1,349,002 1,876,094 656,380 878,364 
Private deposits, 516,828 474,845 452,846 507,104 
Due to banks,............ een 521,166 393,966 478,226 
Due to city banks,........ Sadae B 44,648 61,583 
Public deposits, ae 2,380 4,986 
Dividends unpaid, ; 18,731 
Undivided profits, 469,678 
Due agencies,........... hanes 
Contingent fund, 

Miscellaneous, 


Total liabilities, $6,045,638 $6,169,617 $5,205,094 


RESOURCES. Jume, 1850. June, 52. June, "dA. June, "D5. June, 56. 


Bills discounted,........ oo oe 01,242,535 $2,017,355 $2,092,814 $2,039,347 $2,029,983 
Bills of exchange, 1,810,937 1,225,912 1,400,277 879,830 1,260,420 
OND GI oo sc ccecsceseces 731,984 274,600 392,827 552,680 514,483 
French exchange, «e+e 268,694 122,327 54,003 40,920 45,683 
Bonds and mortgages 200,880 114,347 164,791 188,860 67,100 
Suspended debt, 57,104 20,726 206,620 $30,583 241,390 
Due by banks, --. 856,970 538,315 508,970 46,767 102,548 
Due by agencies, 237,987 475,782 171,136 84,902 89,980 
Premiums for foreign bills,... 24,680 87,610 48,846 27,764 
Bonus for charter, 622 19,375 8,124 4,500 1,500 
Real and personal estate, 85, 85,994 85,704 85,705 65,935 
Stocks and bonds, 531,248 657,248 
Contingent losses,.... eeee 
Bank notes, eee 

-+. 656,744 533,600 
Miscellaneous,............... 41,148 88,423 


Total resources, $6,823,191 $6,045,638 $6,169.617 $5,205,094 $5,584,504 


For previous statements and annual reports, see September No., 1854, pp. 215-217. August, 
1853, pp. 110-112. September, 1852, pp. 246-248, September, 1851, p. 238. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Charleston, 
8. C., held at the hall of their banking house, on Monday, 7th July, 
1856, the Hon. James Simons was called to the chair, and Cuaruzs L. 
Epwarps appointed secretary. 

The meeting having been organized, the president, J. K. Sass, Esq., 
submitted the following report : 


GENnTLEMEN,—In conformity with one of the requirements of the 
charter, the president and directors of the Bank of Charleston, S. C., 
have the pleasure to submit to the stockholders their usual annual 
statements of the affairs of the institution, showing the result of its fis- 
cal operations during the past year. These statements, which will be 
found appended to this report, consist of, 1st. The profit and loss ac- 
count, and contingent fund account. 2d. General statement of the state 
of the bank on 30th June, 1856. 3d. Monthly statement of liabilities 
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and resources, being an abstract of the Report made every month to the 
comptroller. 4th. Report of the committee on the suspended debt. 
5th. Cash committee’s report. 

The net profits of the year, after deducting current expenses and 
other charges, will be found, on reference tothe profit and loss account, 
to amount to $265,556 08. From this amount, two semi-annual divi- 
dends of 4 per cent. each, have been declared, amounting to $252,864, 
leaving a surplus of $12,692 08, which sum has been carried to the 
credit of the contingent fund account. 

The business of the last twelve months has been generally regular and 
safe, although the margin of profit on most transactions has been small, 
owing chiefly to the competition in our market, in the purchase of both 
foreign and domestic exchange. Our circulation, too, has been much 
curtailed by the establishment of new banks and agencies in Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee, and the facilities afforded for its return by ex- 
press companies and more direct mail communications, on the various 
lines of rail-roads now being opened through the Southwest; still, by 
due diligence, our funds have been kept in active motion, and we have 
been enabled to realize two fully average dividends, besides the amount 
carried to the credit of the contingent fund. 

On reference to the contingent fund account, you will perceive that 
we have deemed it necessary to open a new account of losses chargeable 
to the contingent fund, namely, for “losses by mail.” 

The larger portion of this loss, about $6,900, occurred during the 
past year. Every effort has been made to ferret it out, by correspond- 
ence with the post-office department, in which we have been prompt- 
ly aided by our worthy and energetic post-master, and which resulted 
in the sending of special detective agents along the whole route, but 
without success; and having thus exhausted all the resources within our 
reaeh, we have been reluctantly compelled to abandon it as Jost. It is 
surprising, however, to think, that with the immense amounts of money 
annually transmitted by this bank, through the mails, to all portions of 
the country, the loss in 21 years has been only $9,500. By thus keep- 
ing this account separate from the account of losses by bad and doubtful 
debts, we shall be able to ascertain, at a glance, what have been the risks 
and losses of transmitting bank notes by mail, in a series of years. 

* * * % * * * * 


The nature and extent of the business of the bank for the past year 
will be better understood by the stockholders, from the following 
statement : 

Amount of bills discounted, $13,806,000 


Amount of domestic exchange purchased, 11,787,000 
Amount of foreign exchange purchased,.........+++-¢ Bocce 3,345,000 


While the amount of exchange sold is as follows : 


Checks on the North,......cccecssescee Risch in caw ne aden $9,670,000 
Bills on England and France,........sseeseececceccecees ee 8,606,000 


Our business relations with distant banks and other correspondents 
are constantly on the increase, and our facilities for collecting paper on 
all points are becoming more and more extended. The aggregate of 
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notes, bills and drafts, collected during the year amounts to $16,100,000. 
There has also been received at our counters, (on deposit, or in pay- 
ment of liabilities due the bank,) and sent back for redemption, notes of 
the Georgia and country banks amounting to $7,851,000. 

We refer to the report of the committee on the suspended debt for 
a detailed statement of the present condition of that account. It will 
be seen, that the amount of the debt has been considerably reduced 
within the year, by the payments received on account of it. The whole 
amount proper to the debit of this account, at the present time, is 
$241,390 19, as set forth in the report. 

The cash assets of the bank have been carefully examined at stated 
periods, under the direction of the respective committees appointed for 
that purpose; and, since our last report, a new system of examination 
has been carried into effect, insuring a more careful and rigid scrutiny 
of this important department. 

The stock of the bank is held at present by 1,135 shareholders, and 
is distributed as follows : 

Held by individuals in their own right, $2,090,400 


Se  SNAGE OU NITION, 6 oo. 6.66.0 60 5.05050 60d csseccacesese:s 231,800 
“ “ banks and other corporate institutions, 838,593 


$3,160,793 


Our transfer department is subjected to a strict examination semi- 
annually, and we believe that our system in this department is sur- 
rounded by so many checks as to render it almost perfect. 

As the first charter of the bank expired on Ist day of June last, our 
solicitor has prepared, at our request, a digest of all the acts of the 
legislature, having reference to the new charter, upon which we have 
now entered, copies of which are upon the table for the use of the stock- 
holders. We have also deemed it advisable to append to the present 
report a list of dividends remaining unclaimed at that date. 

The property adjoining the bank to the east, mentioned in our last 
report as having been purchased, has since been very much improved ; 
the front building being fitted up for offices; that on the lower floor has 
been rented to the Firemen’s Insurance Company; the other has not yet 
been offered for rent, as we shall have occasion to occupy it temporarily, 
when the proposed improvements to the banking hall are in progress. 
These improvements contemplate the enlargement and re-arrangement 
of the banking hall, president’s and cashier’s offices, and directors’ 
room. By the plan adopted, it is proposed to throw the whole of the 
lower floor (leaving the vaults untouched) into the banking hall, to 
build an addition in the rear, of two stories, to connect with the build- 
ing on the rear of the adjoining lot, which will be fitted up for president’s 
and cashier’s offices on the lower floor, and directors’ room above. By 
this arrangement, combining, as we believe, both simplicity and conven- 
ience, we shall afford to the customers of the bank, its officers and stock- 
holders, enlarged facilities for the proper transaction of its increasing 
business. 

In conclusion, we have to announce to you the retirement of A. G. 
Rose, Esq., from the presidency. Mr. Rose had been connected with 
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the bank from its organization—for the first fifteen years as cashier, and 
for the last six as president—both of which offices he filled very accept- 
ably to the board, and with a zeal and fidelity seldom equalled. 

The following resolutions, unanimously adopted at the meeting of 
the board, at which Mr. Rose’s letter of resignation was read, are now 
laid before you for confirmation : 

“ Resolved, That we part with our president as from a brother, with 
a reluctance which is only mitigated by our earnest wishes for his per- 
sonal welfare. 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Rose be requested to retain his seat as a director 
at this board ; moreover, that he will permit his desk and private papers 
to remain where they are, so that by bis presence in the bank he may 
give that encouragement to others which a life well spent, and industry 
and integrity well rewarded, must always inspire. 

“* Resolved, That in order to perpetuate the recollection of his services, 
and the sense entertained of them by this bank, a testimonial of plate, 
with a suitable inscription, be presented to Mr. Rose, in behalf of the 
stockholders, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three (which are Messrs. Trenholm, 
Gourdin and Robertson) be appointed, to communicate to Mr. Rose the 
proceedings of the board on this occasion, and carry into effect the 
foregoing resolutions.” 

The preamble accompanying these resolutions, and Mr. Rose’s letter, 
will be appended to and published with this report. The board have 
filled the vacancies occasioned by Mr. Rose’s resignation, by the follow- 
ing appointments: J. K. Sass, president, John Cheesborough, cashier, 
C. L, Edwards, assistant cashier. 


From Mr. Rose’s Letter of Resignation we extract as follows : 


“Bank or CuHar.eston, 2d June, 1856. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—The term of the old charter of the bank, as you are 
aware, expired yesterday, by its limitation, and the new act of incorpora- 
tion is now in force. In bringing this fact to your notice, I beg leave, 
at the same time, to announce to you my intention of terminating my 
official duties, which I am reluctantly compelled to relinquish, and to 
solicit your acceptance of my resignation, to take effect on the 16th inst., 
on which day I desire to surrender up the high and important trust which 
you have so long confided to me as president of the bank. 

“My gradually declining health and weakened energies, as you doubt- 
less have observed for some time past, renders it expedient that I should 
relinquish the toils and cares of business, and retire to pursuits more 
suited to my powers of exertion. Exhausted nature needs repose ; and I 
have been advised, ere it be too late, to seek for a while such relaxation, 
by a change of scene and climate, as will be most likely to renovate my 
failing health and strength. 

“I have now, gentlemen, been a bank officer for forty years, and have 
spent the best and largest portion of my days in unceasing labor within 
these walls. Ihave served out two bank charters, from beginning to 
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end, during which time I have performed the duties of nearly every 
grade and station, in the respective banks—from the humble office of 
assistant clerk, when first elected in the late Bank of the United States, 
to the high and honorable position which, through your friendship and 
confidence, Inow occupy. On the formation of this bank, I was chosen 
from among the officers of the previous institution as cashier. So that 
for the last twenty years, my duties have been of the most arduous and 
responsible character, and so constantly absorbed has been every faculty 
of mind and body, in my devotion to its interest—that I think I may 
with truth aver—that the ruling ambition of my whole life has been to 
study how best I could contribute, with my humble abilities, to its pros- 
perity and usefulness. It has pleased God to regard with faver my 
aspirations in this respect. For he has permitted me the gratification of 
beholding the institution continue in uninterrupted success. Its progress 
retarded by no mismanagement or conscious neglect. Its credit and 
influence extended over a wide field of operations; and finally, at this 
closing epoch in its career, to see it distinguished among the financial 
institutions of the country, and now enjoying the universal respect and 
confidence of the commercial world. This has been a glorious privilege: 
and identified as I have been with every element of its progress, is to 
me the crowning reward for all the solicitude I have naturally felt in its 
welfare. 

“But there has also been reserved for me the peculiar lot of being the 
last survivor, in office, of all my early cotemporaries. Out of all the 
original officers employed by the bank at its commencement, I am the 
only one left. All have been removed, either by death or mental and 
physical disabilities, and here alone I remain—the solitary fragment of 
the past. This is a melancholy reminiscence, to which memory recurs 
with painful regret. But it also brings to mind the gratifying recollec- 
tion, that during my long and varied connection with my brother officers, 
never has an unkind word or embittered feeling interrupted the harmony 
of our social or official intercourse. 

“ Now, gentlemen, from this brief history of my life, I think you will 
agree with me, that I have fully served my day and generation, and 
that I ought not to expect a much longer exemption from the common 
fate of humanity. Accordingly, as the charter just ended has been the 
field of all my labors and exertions in the active pursuits of life, so I 
have chosen the period of its termination as the appropriate season for 
withdrawing from the further cares and responsibilities of office. In 
doing so, moreover, at this time, I feel the greater satisfaction, from the 
belief that my retirement will open the way for the advancement of my 
worthy brother officers, whose zeal and efficiency will render their future 
services of far more value to the institution than my own. You will, I 
feel persuaded, be at no loss in making desirable appointments from 
among them; and I shall be truly gratified, if it should be your pleasure 
to confer this chair upon one, (I allude to my esteemed friend and col- 
league, Mr. Sass, our cashier,) whose worth and merit fully entitle him 
to so honorable a distinction. Most cordially will I resign to him the 
helm: and may it be his good fortune, as it has been mine, under your 
auspices, to guide the good old ship successfully on her course, and 
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finally to bring her safely to her moorings, full freighted with honor and 
renown, after her long and arduous voyage of another 21 years. 

“But, gentlemen, I cannot suffer this favorable opportunity to pass 
without expressing to you my heartfelt thanks for all your unbounded 
confidence and kindness to me. Full well I know my many faults and 
deficiencies, and how dependent I have been on your generous co-opera- 
tion and support for whatever of success has attended me throughout 
my official career. 

“ Although my several respected predecessors in office, who occupied 
at different times this chair, have been gentlemen whose talents and in- 
fluence in society have given far greater eclat to their respective admin- 
istrations—still, I do not find that my humbler efforts, under your 
guidance, have been less successful in advancing the substantial interests 
of the institution. For, with no disparagement to their well-earned 
claims, I trust I may be permitted to bring to your notice the fact, that 
for the last six years, which embraces my term of service, the average 
net revenue derived from the business amounts to the sum of $327,000 
per annum—being equal to 93 per cent. on the capital employed, in- 
cluding the reserved contingent fund, and that out of this revenue, the 
stockholders have enjoyed the benefit of dividends, yielding them an 
annual interest of 8 to 10 per cent., according to the earnings of each year. 

“ Whatever has produced this satisfactory result must, gentlemen, be 
attributed altogether to your judicious counsels. It is to that careful 
daily supervision and control which you exercise over the business, and 
to your prompt and united action in all cases of magnitude or impor- 
tance, that the whole merit of success is due. The only share I may 
deservedly claim in the result, is that of having always endeavored to 
carry out your views to the best of my ability, and I believe with con- 
scientious fidelity to the trust committed to me.” 


Farmers’ Bank oF KeEnvtTUCKY. 


LiaBILirrEs. June, 1851. Nov., 51. June 30,52. June, 55. June dd, 56. 
Capital stock, $628,700 $722,090 $1,405,060 $1,405,060 
Circulation, 1,108,973 1,331,909 1,669,351 2,165,996 
Individual deposits, 3D, 145,991 183,194 325,722 422,451 
Discount, Exchange, &c.,... ‘ 49,948 80,114 $28,150 413,766 
Due to banks, 512,041 813 941 414,504 
Due State of Kentucky, 60,000 

Total liabilities, $1,012,364 2,445,653 $3,136,248 $4,202,787 $4,433,293 

Resovrces. Jume, 1851. Nov., 51. June, 52. June, "55. June, 56. 
Notes discounted,........... $159,123 $249,420 $344,198 $703,335 $1,207,944 
Bills of exchange,........... 446,488 1,138,172 1,269,654 2,049,543 1,939,138 
Real and personal estate,... 21,855 8,373 8,372 22,665 52,524 
Bank balances,............. 832 511,574 921,140 411,481 193,619 

412,407 492,844 908,306 878,517 
Notes of other banks, ' Y 81,752 129,687 
Suspended debts, 25,704 81,864 


Total resources, $1,012,364 $2,445,653 $3,186,248 $4,202,787 $4,433,293 
Bist December, 1854. 30th June, 1856. 

Profit and loss, $328,149 $411,376 

Dividends, 5 per cent, 70,253 


Net profit and loss, . ..$257,896 $241,123 


>See sae ses eee 


SO Tr Sta gr Sa Set 


oe EE. See SLR ate grt cee Bar oe en 
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OPERATIONS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND FOR THE 
YEAR 1855. 


[From the London Bankers’ Circular. ] 
i. Issue DEPARTMENT. 


In comparing the power of the Bank of England to issue notes during 
the year 1855 with former periods, it will be found that it has materi- 
ally diminished, from the fact, of the amount of gold having diminished 
by which it has been regulated. The highest and lowest extent of the 
power to issue notes by the Bank, for the four years ending December, 
1855, was as follows: 


Wighest. Date. Lowest. Date. 
1852....£35,878,765 July 10th £30,992,450 January 3d. 
1853 34,014,005 January Ist 28,358,955 October 22d. 

February 14th ........ 25,779,095 May 20th. 
June 23d 24,439,525 December 8th. 


The amount of notes in the hands of the public does not appear in 
the weekly returns of the Bank of England, but it is given in the tabu- 
lar statement. The fluctuations during the four years ending 1855, 
were as follows : 

Highest. Date. Lowest. Date. 
£19,284,590 January 3d. 
20,077,860 December 31st. 
ey 22,557,025 July 4th 19,039,065 December 16th. 
21,199,665 July 28th 18,379,800 December 22d. 


The metallic assets of the Bank, which had reached nearly 20 millions 
in 1853, and had fallen to about 15} millions in 1854, were partially 
recovered in 1855, and in the month of June had reached £17,429,435, 
but declined until it stood at £10,189,465 on the 29th day of Decem- 
ber. From January to July there was, with few exceptions, a gradual 
increase of specie in the issue department ; and during the second half- 
year a gradual diminution, caused principally by the drain for war 
purposes. It appears, also, by the following official statement made by 
the bank, that the purchases of gold were upwards of £8,000,000, and 
that its sales were above £3,000,00€ during the year. 

The following are the highest and lowest amounts of specie held by 
the bank in the issue department from 1852 to 1855 inclusive : 


Highest. Date. Lowest. Date. 
1852... .£21,845,390 July 10th £16,959,075 January 3d. 
1853 19,994,851 January Ist 14,385,955 October 22d. 
1854 15,523,620 February 4th 11,749,095 May 20th. 
1855 17,429,485 June 23d 10,189,465 December 29th. 
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The metallic assets of the Bank have risen above those of the previous 
year ; but the continual demands upon the bank for specie, have also 
caused it to fall to a lower point. 

The proportion which the specie bears to the notes in circulation rose 
to a higher ratio in 1855 than in 1854, and fell about the same ratio, as 
will be seen by the following statement : 

Highest proportion of Lowest proportion of 
Specie to Notes Specie to Notes 
in circulation, in circulation. 


101.1 per cent. ......-cccceces 81.5 per cent. 


No portion of the metallic assets of the Bank consisted of silver in the 
issue department in 1855; the last amount held was on the 20th of 
September, 1853. 


2. Bankina DEPARTMENT. 


The banking department of the Bank of England, during the year 
1855, was principally acted upon by the continuance of the war; and 
although the treasury account was aided during the year by £16,000,000, 
the public deposits did not much exceed £8,000,000 as its highest 
amount. The following is a statement of the highest and lowest amount 
for four years ending 1855: 


RUBLIC DEPOSITS. PRIVATE DEPOSITS. 


ere eo HX, 
Tlighest Lowest Highest Lowest 
Amount. Amount, Amount. Amount, 


1852... £9,447,516 ....£2,802,361 1852. £15,464,288 .... £9,371,117 
1858... 11,409,983 .... 1,849,658 1853.. 14,933,197 .... 10,607,922 
1854... 8,291,993 .... 1,765,364 1854.. 14,140,492 .... 9,710,512 
1855... 8,389,892 .... 2,257,127 1855.. 15,048,543 .... 9,981,864 


The private deposits were well sustained in 1855, and gradually in- 
creased from £9,981,364 on the 6th of January, to £15,048,543 on the 
22d of July. 

The total amount of coin and bullion in both departments of the bank 
has fluctuated between £15,167,026, the highest amount, and £10,735,312, 
the lowest. The following statement shows the highest and lowest 
amount held during the four years ending December, 1855 : 


Highest. Date. Lowest. Date. 
1852. ..£22,232,138 July 10th £17,515,501 January 10th. 
1853....20,527,662 January Ist ..... «ees 14,960,206 October 22d. 
1854. ...16,286,165 February 25th 12,913,969 May 30th. 
1855....18,167,026 June 23d 10,735,812 November 17th. 


The next point to bring under notice is the bank rate of discount. The 
changes made under this head, during the year 1855, are shown in the 
following statement, with the comparative position of the bank at each 
period. The first alteration was from 5 to 4} per cent. 
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Total Notes in Notesin Priceo 
1855. Rate of Discount. Bullion, Circulation. Reserve. Console, 


April 5th,.... 4percent,.... £15,078,818 £19,812,360 £ 8,580,140 92% 
4 “8 15,619,219 20,168,430 8,742,600 89 
June 14th,... 3} “ 18,060,716 19,536,195 11,814,200 91% 
Sept. 6th,... 4 “i 14,939,118 20,104,630 8,263,380 904 
* ie. 4 “ 13,698,425 19,713,470 7,396,800 90§ 
* Sans 6 2 12,938,928 20,163,685 6,195,570 884 
October 4th, 53 “ 12,279,281 20,291,555 5,473,470 87d 
“ 18th, 6 percent. on bills 
not exceeding 60, 
and 7 per cent. 
on bills not ex- 
eeeding 95 days 
11,230,207 20,871,745 4,310,485 87} 


The minimum rate of interest stood at 5 per cent. from January to 
April the 5th, and was subsequently altered eight times, and during the 
second half-year was increased at the rate of 100 per cent. During the 
year 1854 the minimum rate was at 5 per cent. for 40 weeks, and for 
12 weeks at 5} per cent. 

The bullion statements converted into their equivalent money value 
at 77s. 9d. per ounce for gold, and at 62d. per ounce for silver, give the 
following results : 

Gold received. Gold delivered. Silver received. Silver delivered. 

1853. .£19,219,475 ....£14,057,354 1853. .£5,346,588 ....£5,370,159 

1854.. 15,523,374 .... 12,192,202 1854.. 5,162,646 .... 5,160,591 

1855.. 17,286,808 .... 48,362,884 1855.. 4,718,668 .... 4,713,028 


The above statement shows an increase of 453,616 ounces of gold re- 
ceived in 1855, when compared with the previous year, and an increase 
of 43,906 ounces in the quantity delivered ; but the quantity received by 
the bank in 1855, was much less than in 1853, when its value was up- 
wards of £19,000,000 sterling. 

The quantity of silver received in 1855, was less by 1,732,506 ounces 
compared with the previous year: but silver has represented no part of 
the operations of the bank in the issue department. 





Ram Roap Prorerry.—In the case of Perkins vs. Stanley, recently tried in the 
Muskingum Common Pleas, Judge Searle held, that in Ohio a rail-road can own 
no property but such as is essential to the prosecution of its business, and the 
prosecution of its business is its only mode of paying any of its debts. Much 
more is this true with regard to a creditor, who advances money to build and 
equip the road upon the faith of a mortgage executed at the time of the advance, 
and before the road is either built or equipped. The road, its equipment and its 
revenues, are pledged to the creditor. The revenue is to be semi-annually accu- 
mulated to pay the semi-annual instalments as interest, and the mortgagee has 
his lien upon it as fast as it is earned. The road is to be run to earn revenue, 
and any attempt to seize the road or its equipments, or its materials for repairs, 
or its tolls for freight and passengers, is fatal to the rights of the mortgagee. 
Nor does the assertion of this principle enable a rail-road company to set its cre- 
ditors at defiance. Whenever its creditors are of opinion that its affairs will be 
better managed by a court of equity than by the directors, we may expect them 
to apply for the appointment of a receiver. 
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WHERE DO THE GOLD AND SILVER GO? 


Tr is well known that the silver coin held by the banks in the United 
States, eight or ten years ago, has almost entirely disappeared at this 
day. The remnants are composed of small coin, reserved for change. 
Gradually, from the years 1848 to 1855, all the available silver coin of 
this country was exported to Europe; but there it did not remain. The 
exhaustion of silver noted in the banking and commercial history of 
the United States, for the past eight years, has also taken place in 
Europe. This is demonstrated in a remarkable degree by the returns of 
the Bank of England for the years 1847—1854, viz. : 


BULLION HELD BY THE ISSUE DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Gold. Silver. 
£3,733,815 £1,023,030 
“ 12,177,567 705,933 


277,077 
219,958 
“ 13,674,190 83,375 


“ 21,334,921 19,154 


Even this small sum of £19,000 has now fully disappeared. The 
government of the United States adopted measures rather late, it is true, 
but for the present effectual, for the prevention of further large exports 
of silver, by offering a liberal premium for silver coin, and thus convert- 
ing it into new coinage, with such alloy that its legal value at present is 
fully ten per cent, above its market value as a commodity. 

But when we inquire further as to the causes and means of exhaustion 
of silver in Europe, we shall find that the preference felt for the metal 
in China and India, demands the continued export of all that can be re- 
alized. The balance of trade, to which we alluded before, in favor of 
India and China, has drained England of Forty-two Mituions Ster- 
ling of the Precious Metals in the nineteen years ending 1853-4, 
This would appear from a paper read in January last by Colonel Sykes, 
before the Statistical Society of London, on “ The External Commerce of 
British India,” taking for terms of comparison the periods 1834-5 to 
1841-2, and the periods 1849-50 to 1853-4. This paper has recently 
been published as a pamphlet, and we shall take from it some interest- 
ing facts. 

Colonel Sykes states, almost at the commencement, that he “ had mis- 
givings of the accuracy of the popular belief, that the industry of India 
was being crushed by the influx of British manufactures, and that the 
annual cash necessities of the East India Company, amounting to 
between three and four millions sterling, for payment of interest on the 
company’s capital, &c., were exhausting the country, and were ruining 
equally India and the East India Company.” This passage shows the 
origin of the pamphlet and the peculiar views of Colonel Sykes. He 
had commercial tables drawn up in consequence, for the eight years, 


1834-5, to 1841-2, which gave us the total results for all India, what 
follows : 


“ 
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The total imports, inclusive of bullion, rose from £7,654,485, in 
1834-5, to £11,473,113, in 1841-2, or 49.88 percent. The total exports, 
inclusive of bullion, rose from £9,674,728, in 1834-5, to £16,020,857, 
in 1841-2, or 65.59 per cent. Consequently the excess of imports, or, 
in other words, the balance of trade in favor of India, rose from 
£2,020,242, in 1834-5, to £4,547,744, in 1841-2, or 125.10 per cent. 
These eight years’ trade statements do not include the value of mili- 
tary stores sent to India for the service of government, and averaging 
£292,115 per annum. 

The aggregate of the value of the trade for these eight years was, 
goods imported, £61,211,044; of goods exported, £108,052,293 ; and, 
consequently, there was a balance in favor of India, or debt due to it, 
of £46,841,248. This was partly liquidated by a net import of bullion 
of £15,184,720, leaving an unpaid trade debt of £31,656,528. The 
India Company sent out military stores in those eight years to the value 
of £2,336,926, leaving a debt still due to India of £29,319,604, which 
could only have been liquidated by further bullion exports, had not the 
annual pecuniary wants of the East India Company, miscalled the “ tri- 
bute of India,” come to the relief of commerce and the money market. 

The results of the above review of the commerce of India for eight years, 
establish the following facts :—1st. That the balance of trade was annu- 
ally in favor of India, and was annually increasing. 2dly. That India 
received part of this balante in bullion, averaging nearly two millions per 
annum, which was absorbed in India, and did not leave the country 
again; and 3dly. That the annual pecuniary wants of the East India 
Company in England assisted merchants in discharge of their annual 
debt to India. 

In the subsequent period, 1849-50 to 1853-4, the same peculiarities 
in the trade are observable, though in it railways were commenced: in 
India, for making which, capital was transferred from England to India. 
The aggregate total amount of the exports of merchandise from India 
during these five years was £95,115,476 ; and the aggregate total value 
of the imports was £55,292,688, leaving a balance in favor of India of 
£39,822,788—a much larger annual balance than during the eight 
years of the preceding period. The results are thus summed up: 

Ist. For the last twenty years the balance of trade has annually in- 
creased in favor of India. 

2dly. Merchants and manufacturers trading with India, beyond their 
manufactures, have been compelled to transmit to India large and increas- 
ing amounts of bullion, in part liquidation of the balance of trade, which 
bullion has been absorbed by India, and has not again left the country. 

3dly. That the annual pecuniary wants of the East India Company, 
“ miscalled the tribute of India,” has very materially facilitated mer- 
cantile operations in discharge of Indian claims. 

4thly. That hypothecation in India upon goods, while it lasted, also 
facilitated mercantile operations. 

5thly. That the combined aids of exports to India, in manufactures, 
treasure, company’s bills on India, and hypothecation in India on goods, 
were iusufticient to liquidate in full the trade debt to India, and a mar- 
gin remained for adjustment by other means. 
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Colonel Sykes illustrates his views by numerous tables, one in partic- 
ular, of the silver bullion received into the mints of India, and coined, 
for a period of 19 years, of which the principal features are these :—“ It will 
hence be seen that individuals have passed through the mint, and con- 
verted into rupees, in nineteen years, no less a sum than 42 millions 
sterling ; and that old coins have been called in, or received, to the value 
of more than 20 millions sterling, and that a total coinage of 66} mil- 
lions has taken place in 19 years—accounting, to some extent, for the 
bullion which has perennially and so mysteriously been absorbed by 
India. There is every reason to believe that the vast amount coined of 
Company’s rupees is gradually pervading the whole of India, supersed- 
ing the native coinage, and supplying to the people the means of pay- 
ing their land tax in money instead of in kind, as is the case, to some 
extent, under native governments, and even under our own, in recently 
acquired provinces.” 

Of these facts the London Economist says: “ With this summary 
of the contents of Colonel Sykes’ pamphlet, we shall leave the 
subject, reserving some remarks till a future opportunity. The ex- 
traordinary fact which Colonel Sykes throws into such bold relief, of 
the perpetual flow of the precious metals to India, is well deserving con- 
sideration. It cannot apparently be changed, and must, therefore, like 
the perpetual flow of the precious metals from America since it was dis- 
covered, be regarded as a part of nature—like the perpetual flow of the 
Gulf Stream in one direction, of which man must take advantage, or by 
which they must guide their trade as they must navigate their ships. 
We might infer from this perpetual flood, if we did not know the fact 
from other sources, that India itself never has yielded, and does not now 
yield the precious metals in abundance. Without producing them 
abundantly, it has for ages been familiar with their use, and has drawn 
them from all other countries. 


Statement showing the amount of specie shipped from England by 
the Indian steamers, during the first four months of the year 1856 : 


January. February. March, April, 
—_—_—_e —_—_—eee —_—__- ’ eee | 
Gold. Silver. Gold. (Silwer. Gold. (Siler. Gold. Silver. 

£24,796 seco £4,020 ecee £3,410 asa £3,500 
7,124 wane 6,300 si 10,370 Peer 
802,166 1,500 441,505 899,668 osee 876,512 
82.532 970 19,915 orn 44,750 66 25,990 
13,015 18,140 6,362 18,090 136,263 81,085 
4,156 we 19,862 hae 88,840 ors 56,774 
10,570 cea 8,990 ike 1GOCT wae 41 809 
92,010 162 446,179 <- eae joen 200,489 
26,067 are 1,700 80,820 bine 27,752 

£51,482 £481,516 £35,166 £944,819 £29,500 £825,618 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Premium Prans ror Bangs.—Our readers will find in the present number a 
fine engraving of the plan submitted by Messra, Potter & Roberts, architects, of 
this city, for a banking-house with a front of forty feet, together with a plan for 
the first floor or banking room. Such a building is estimated to cost thirty 
thousand dollars or upwards, according to the expense of the materials employed 
and the finish of the interior. Copies of the plans, in their original and enlarged 
form, will be furnished to order by the architects. 


New Yorx.—The Artisans’ Bank commenced business on the 2d day of Sep- 
tember, at No. 119 Nassau-street. The capital proposed is $600,000, of which one- 
half was paid in when they commenced business, and the remainder will be pay- 
able during the present year. President, Nathan C. Platt, Esq. ; Cashier, Charles 
T. Leake, Esq. 


Lost Bills.—The Bank Superintendent of this State has made the following 
decision :—One Capt. Tuthill, of the steamer John Arnot, which was burnt on 
Seneca Lake in April last, lost $110 in 5’s on the Bank of Havana. He made 
affidavit to that effect, and an application was laid before the Bank Superintend- 
ent for that amount of new bills, for Capt. Tuthill’s benefit. The decision is 
adverse to the application, on the ground that the general bank law permits the 
issuing from this office “circulating notes in the similitude of bank notes,” upon 
two conditions only. The one upon deposit of certain securities of a given 
amount ; the other in exchange for mutilated circulating notes returned to it. No 
other provision exists in the general bank law authorizing the issue of circulating 
notes. In fact, so carefully guarded is this power of issue, that itis made a mis- 
demeanor to countersign and register circulating notes to an amount exceeding 
the aggregate of the public debt and bonds and mortgages deposited, by a bank- 
ing association or individual banker, in the Bank Department. The Superintend- 
ent does not regard it safe or proper to disregard the above provisions on an 
affidavit from any person. 


Canandaigua.—The charter of the Ontario Bank, at Canandaigua, expired on 
1st January last, when the liabilities to depositors and stockholders were liquida- 
ted. The circulation, within a small sum, has been redeemed, and funds y esc 
ited in the Albany City Bank for the remainder. Henry B. Gibson, Esq., who, 
for thirty-six years, was Cashier of the bank, has opened at Canandaigua an office 
of discount and deposit, in which he employs a capital of nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Cooperstown.—Dorr Russell, Esq., hitherto Teller of the Bank of Cooperstown, 
Otsego County, N. Y., has been elected Cashier of the bank, in place of Frede- 
rick A. Lee, Esq., who has accepted the presidency of the institution. 


Sacket’s Harbor.—The State Bank, Sacket’s Harbor, suspended payment in 
September, and will probably go into liquidation. It is one of the individual 
banks, and owned by Mr. Edgar B. Camp. Liabilities, in March last, capital, 
$20,000; circulation, $48,000; deposits, $32,000. The circulation securéd by 
public stocks and real estate. 


New Jensry.—The President of the Commercial Bank of Perth Amboy pub- 
lishes a card, stating that the bank has paid every claim against it, and been 
relieved from all legal restriction by the Chancellor. The stockholders having 
paid in $60,000 in cash, it has resumed its regular business, and is prepared to 
redeem its circulating notes in New York city ; those issued prior to 1852, at No. 
62 Wall street; those subsequently, at the Union Bank. The policy of resuscitat- 
ing defunct banks is a questionable one. Besides which, there will always 
attach to a bank some degree of discredit for having failed. It is true that the 
Union Bank of this city takes the paper of the new institution on deposit, but 
this, it would appear, will be the case only so long as funds are left there for its 
redemption; such fund may soon become exhausted. 
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Quarterly Report.—The quarterly statement of the New Jersey banks for the 
three months ending July 1st, in comparison with the April statement, shows an 
increase in capital of $235,053 ; specie, $71,190 43; real estate, $7,792 60, and 
a decrease in circulation of $1,178,630 14; deposits, $413,885 67; discounts, 
$316,175 66. The leading totals compare as follows : 


Banks or New JERSEY. 

April, July. 
Capital, $5,793,007 00 $6,028,060 00 
Circulation, 5,876,397 17 4,697,767 00 
5,023,173 05 4,614,287 38 
18,122,609 37 13,806,423 71 
692,632 16 763,822 59 
PE I. cccscsrcdesaneses.ebse 294,895 67 802,188 27 
646,805 63 572,122 19 


Pexnsyivanta.— Post- Ofte Building in Philadelphia.—We understand the gov- 
ernment has purchased the property of the Bank of Pennsylvania, on Second- 
street, running through to Dock-street, for a Post-Office. We learn that the 
bank proposes erecting a banking-house on Chestnut-street, above Fourth, on a 
part of the old United States Hotel property, which has been purchased at a 
cost of $120,000, for seventy feet front on Chestnut-street. Another magnificent 
building, probably equalling in elegance the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, which 
it will adjoin, will no doubt soon beautify that locality. The Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania makes a good bargain by thissale and purchase. The $250,000 which it 
realizes for its present banking-house, it is estimated, will pay for the new site on 
Chestnut-street, and the erection of a new building, leaving a surplus to the 
bank of at least $50,000. The advantages to the bank by the change, in rent of 
offices, &c., we have heard stated at from $1,000 to $15,000 per annum, besides 
the possession of a much more eligible location for banking business. We are 
glad that this old bank is coming more immediately in the way of business. It 
is considered one of the best managed banking institutions in the State.—Ledger. 


Bank Taxation.—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has decided the case of 
the Southwark Bank vs. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, on a writ of error of 
the Common Pleas of Dauphin county, upon an appeal from the settlement by the 
Auditor-General, charging certain taxes on dividends. The question was, whether 
the act of 15th of March, 1849, or that of the 16th of the same month, furnishes 
the rule of decision in ascertaining the amount of taxes to be charged against the 
bank. By the thirteenth section of the first act, the banks of the common- 
wealth were subjected to a tax of fifteen per cent. in all cases where their divi- 
dends exceeded twelve per cent. This bill was put in the hands of the governor, 
but before it was approved of by him, another act was passed, and by the seventh 
section of the last mentioned act, the tax on bank dividends was increased to 
twenty per cent. where the dividends exceeded twelve, and did not exceed fifteen 
per cent., and the thirteenth section of the first passed act was repealed. This 
last bill also went to the governor, and he approved both bills. The one first 
received was signed by him on the day after his approval of the bill containing 
the repealing clause. 

The question was, whether the legislature can repeal a section of a bill which 
had not gone through all the forms necessary to make ita law. The decree of 
the court, sustained by the Supreme Court, is, that it can; that the signature of 
the governor to the repealing clause withdrew the thirteenth section from his 
consideration ; in fact, vetoed it as effectually as if he had sent it back to the 
legislature with his objections. The subsequent signature to the first bill could 
not re-instate the repealed section. 


Manytanp.—H. Chamberlaine, Jr., Esq., has been elected Cashier of the 
Chesapeake Bank, Baltimore, in place of James Lowndes, Esq. who has formed 
a partnership under the name of Stokes & Lowndes, in the business of private 
banking at that city. 

Hagerstown.—Arrangements have been made by Messrs. Lelands, New York, 
owners of the Valley Bank of Maryland, for the redemption in part of the bills 
of that bank. There is still a large amount unredeemed in the hands of the bro- 
kers in Wall-street. 
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Virer1a.— Counterfeit Bank Notes.—There is now in circulation in this city a 
large quantity of five dollar counterfeit notes, purporting to be the issue of the 
Northwestern Bank of Virginia, payable at the branch at Jeffersonville. The plate 
on which it is printed isa fac-simile of the genuine, though the bills are somewhat 
blurred, and the printing imperfect. In the genuine notes the word “ Jefferson- 
ville” is written, and in the counterfeit printed, by which they may be at once 
detected. The general appearance of the counterfeit is well calculated to deceive 
those not acquainted with paper money; but a reference to the branch where 

ayable will always determine its cinaten, whether genuine or spurious.— 
altimore American. 


TennesseE.—The legislature of this State, at its last session, passed an act for- 
bidding all banks in the State, save and except the Bank of Tennessee, issuing 
any notes under five dollars, after the first of September next. It is understood 
in various portions of the State that those banks chartered under the free banking 
law intend to disregard the law and continue to issue small notes as heretofore, 
claiming that the act referred to conflicts with rights vested in and by their char- 
ters. This, of course, will bring the question before the Supreme Court, as the 
parties so violating will undoubtedly be indicted, and then the question will go to 
the highest judicial tribunal for a final decision.— Memphis (Tenn.) Bulletin, Aug. 2. 


Mississipr1.—Notice is given to the stockholders of the Commercial Bank of 
Natchez, Miss., that under a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of John Bacon et al., complainants and appellants, vs. William 
Robertson et al., Alexander Ferguson of Natchez, Miss., is appointed Receiver, and 
the stockholders are requested to execute a power of attorney to Geo. S. Yerger and 
Joseph Winchester, Counsellors at Law, in lieu of the one already executed to 
Alexander Ferguson. 


Norra Carotina.—Within the last few days some of the bills of the Bank of 
Wilmington, which were lost last winter on the Seaboard Line, have appeared in 
Petersburg, Va. They are genuine, but the signatures are forged, and some of 
them are slightly scorched. 


Wisconsix.—In our number for September, 1855, pp. 230-1, we gave a list of 
the banks then in operation in Wisconsin, with their liabilities and resources, 
We now give the names, location and capital of the banks since organized, taken 
from the official report of the Bank Comptroller, corrected to the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1856. 


Location, Name of Bank. President. Cashier. Capital. 
Delavan, Walworth County Bank, William C, Allen, W. W. Dinsmore, $50,000 
Elkhorn, Elkhorn Bank, Legrand Rockwell, D. D. Spencer, 25,000 
De Vere, Brown County Bank, George A. Lawton, JohnQ. Roorbach, 25,000 
Fond du Lac, Ex. Bank, Darling & Co. Geo. McWilliams, K. A. Darling, 50,000 
Fox Lake, Bank of Fox Lake, John W. Davis, Charles Luling, 25,000 
Hudson, Hudson City Bank, M. S. Gibson, J. O. Henning, 25,000 
Janesville, Central Bank of Wis., Otis W. Norton, Wn. A. Lawrence, 

« Rock County Bank, Timo. Jackman, James B. Crosby, 
LaCrosse, Katauyau Bank, Wilson Colwell, George A. Beck, 
Madison, Merchants’ Bank, Albert A. Bliss, Chas. T. Flowers, 

a Bank of the Capitol, John T. Martin, Edward T. Martin, 
Milwaukie, Mariue Bank, Jacob A. Hoover, J. H. Skidmore, 

“ Second Ward Bank, Aug. C. Wilmans, Wm. H. Jacobs, 
Neenah, Winnebago Co. Bank, A. H. Cronkhite, Cc. C. Townsend, 
Worth Pepin, Oakwood Bank, J. C. Mann, A. C, Allen, 
Monroe, Bank of Monroe, John A. Bingham, Julius B. Galusha, 
Sheboygan, German Bank, John Ewing, J. H. Mead, 
Stevens’ Pt. Northwestern Bank, Alonzo Wood, W. W. Wood, 
‘Waupun, Waupun Bank, Seth B. Hills, L. B. Hills, 


The Wieconsia Bank at Mineral Point is winding up. 


CaNnaDA.—Some weeks since, the merchants of Montreal presented a fine service 
of plate to Alexander Simpson, Esq., who had been tompalel' by failing health to re- 
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tire from the post of Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. We have now to record what 
must have been equally grateful to his feelings, a similar testimonial from the em- 
ea of the bank. It consisted of a beautiful chased silver épergne, with six 
ranches for lights and glass; two silver engraved round waiters, and two silver 
shaped and engraved claret jugs. They bore the following inscription : 
Presented to Alexander Simpson, Esq., upon his retiring from the office of 
chief Cashier of the Bank of Montreal, by the officers of the institution, as a token 
of respect and esteem. Montreal, August, 1856. 


Defaced Bills.—A young gentleman in St. Thomas has got himself into a serious 
difficulty, by defacing the notes of the Elgin County Bank. It appears that on 
many of the notes there is a photograph of the expressive countenance of Edward 
Ermatinger, Esq., the President of the bank. This likeness, the young man in 
question is charged with having cut out of several notes, and on other notes it is 
said he affixed a pipe to the mouth of the venerable President. These same notes 
were presented to the Elgin Bank, but the party presenting them was refused 
change, and they were accordingly brought back to the defacer of the notes, who, 
we believe, is a notary. The latter then went to the bank and said he would 
— the notes unless they were paid. This, we believe, on consideration, the 

ank officials did, but immediately afterward had their tormentor arrested, and 
evidence adduced, with the intention of bringing the offence home to him, If the 
matter is not arranged it will probably come up for hearing at the next assizes. 
—Canada paper. ‘ 


Avsrratia.—From recent official returns, it appears that the capital, dividends, 
bullion, circulation and deposjts of the Australian banks were as follows, in 
May last : 

Banks. Bullion. Circulation. Deposits, 
New South Wales, $4,227,185 $3,271,970 740,416,150 
Commercial, 2,104,265 910,510 4,219,676 
Australasia, 1,286,600 591,885 2,998,025 
Union of Australia, 1,254,580 782,470 2,991,400 
Australian Joint Stock, 677,685 986,460 991,340 
London Chartered, 238,690 $2,890 874,095 
English and Scottish, 538,685 115,480 819,015 
CHIORIRE GRAMINEAE, ..0. 05.5. cs.cccccscscces 789,930 222,875 2,874,160 


$11,147,620 $6,973,990 $25,258,869 


The capital employed by the above banks amounts, in the aggregate, to 
$25,059,750; and after paying the following dividends, the aggregate surplus 
profits are $5,030,425. 

Banks. Capital. Dividend per year. 
New South Wales, $2,500,000 20 per cent. 
Commercial, 1,178,125 — 
Australian, eal 
380 “ “ 
Joint Stock, gs“ « 
London Chartered,...... Orecccccosecococcccccooccss new. 
English and Scottish, 4 per cent, 
Oriental Chartered, 6,281,625 i ee 

The investments on capital, and of circulation and deposits, in the shape of 
loans, exchange, London balances, government stocks, &c., must amount, accord- 
ing to the above returns, to the grand total Of........eeseeeeeee+ $51,160,405 
In bullion, 6 bb66 oeesbbdsesseisssccescoedesesepesoonn - LAD 


Equal to capital, surplus and debts,........sseecsceceecccseees $62,808,025 


Bankrne in Turkry.—The government of Turkey has announced a plan for a 
State Bank. The capital is to be £3,000,000, and the bank is to have the privi- 
lege of issuing notes to a like amount. It is to undertake, however, to negotiate 
a 5 per cent. loan for £5,000,000, at 90, to be applied to take up inconvertible 
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paper and debased currency, the interest on which, with one per cent. for a sink- 
ing fund, is to be provided for by the revenues and tributes of the Danubian 
principalities. The concession for the bank is to be granted to those among the 
competitors who will offer to take the whole, or the largest portion of the loan ; 
but, as at the present value of the Turkish bonds in the London market, that 
transaction would involve a loss of about four per cent., and it is also alleged 
that further large sums are likely to be required to clear off the expenses of the 
war, there seems little probability of any respectable capitalists being willing to 
entertain the project. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Bank Farture ty Lonpox.—The London Times, in its issue of the 3d inst., says: 
The unprecedented circumstance of the suspension of a London joint stock 
bank took place this morning. For some time past doubts have been prevalent 
as to the Royal British Bank, and a run has been going on, which terminated to- 
«lay in the closing of the establishment, at about 11 o'clock, with a notice that 
business was suspended, “ pending negotiations.” The capital of the bank is di- 
vided into 3,000 shares, of £100 each, on which £50 has been paid, making a total 
of £150,000, and among many practical people an opinion prevails that the great- 
er part, if not the whole of this, will be found to have been lost. The bank was 
established seven years ago, with a charter from the Board of Trade, giving 
several advantageous privileges, but no limitation of liability. The number of 
shareholders is 289, poet pte them are many persons of property. According 
to the half-yearly statement submitted on the 1st ult., the amount of its liabilities 
to depositors was £842,421, and its assets consisted of discounted bills, £810,204, 
(including, it is reported, about £250,000 cash credits,) ‘investments in govern- 
ment stocks and cash,” £174,364 and property in buildings, &c., £23,680. At 
this meeting a dividend of 4 per cent. was declared, the rate previously having 
been 5 per cent. The unfortunate depositors are mostly small London tradesmen, 
who, embracing the advantage held out by this bank of receiving small deposits 
on drawing accounts, were in the habit of depositing the amounts to meet their 
current expenditure. At every branch large crowds of persons assembled early on 
the following morning, and did not leave till dark. The Sun says, that it is confi- 
dently asserted that the depositors will receive 20s. in the pound, without any 
call being made on the shareholders. The losses are estimated at £6,000 to 
£7,000. The Globe says: It is expected that the affairs of the establishment will 
ultimately be wound up under a committee of inspectors, as unnecessary delay 
would result from proceeding either in Bankruptcy or in the Court of Chancery. 
The excitement continues, and the majority of the depositors, many of them small 
traders, are evidently inconvenienced to a serious extent by the disaster. 


Toe Harvest 1n Encranp.—The importance of the question consists in the 
obvious advantage of what may be called a commercial revival just now. It 
would on all accounts be a great thing for Europe, if the minds of men could be 
diverted from painful topics, from sores ever ready to break out anew, and feel- 
ings ever threatened with collision, to the vulgar but more useful rivalry of 
material enterprise. Railways, steam packets, mines, manufactures, the conflux 
of traders, the currents of traffic, and even the streams of summer tourists, un- 
doubtedly tend to unity and peace, and slowly but surely conduce to the 
improvement of mankind. One of their first conditions is plenty, and that we 
may now reasonably expect for one more year. From the Continent the accounts 
of the harvest are still more favorable. As it was earlier than in this country, it 
has not suffered to the same extent, by the general change of weather three 
weeks ago.—London Times. 





Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Inrerestine To Lire Assurance Socteties.— Vital Statistics:—We have received, 
in the form of a small pamphlet, Deductions from Prussian Vital Statistics, by 
Mr. E. B. Elliott, of Boston, calculated at the special request of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and originally published in Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine fox last July. These interesting statistics have been taken, it appears, 
from official documents furnished by the Prussian government to the English 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and they were published in the Sixth Report of the 
Registrar-General in England, a copy of which report was obtained from the 
valuable statistical and mathematical library belonging to the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of this city. From these we learn that the 
population of Prussia, at the end of the year 1840, was 34,938,501—the increase 
during the previous three years having been 830,376. The excess of births over 
deaths, however, was only 486,937, leaving 343,439 to be accounted for from im- 
migration or other causes. The average annual number of persons married 
during 1840-41 was one in 56; the average annual number of births, still-born 
included, in the same two years, were 1 in 25 of the population; and the average 
number of deaths, still-born included, were 1 in 36. 

There died, under one year of age, of legitimate births, still-born excluded, for 
the three years, 1839, ’40, 41, about 17 per cent. of the population, or 1 in every 
6; of illegitimate births during the same period, 587 per cent., or rather more 
than 1 in every 2—certainly a very suggestive disproportion. There were still- 
born, of male births, 1 in 24; of female births, 1 in 80; of legitimate births, 1 in 
28; and of illegitimate births, 1 in 2. The ratio of male to female births, still- 
born included, for the 26 years, 1816 —41, was as 106 to 100. 

Of total deaths during the three years, still-born excluded, there attained the 
natural term of life, and died of the debility of old age, 12 percent. There died 
by suicide, 4 per cent.; of accidents of all kinds, 1-5 per cent. About 8 of every 
1,000 births resulted in the death of the mother. The proportions of deaths in 
the six warmer months were 46 per cent. ; in the six colder months, 54 per cent. 

Out of 100,000 born alive, there were living at the age of 10 years, 65,031; at 
the age of 30, 56,114; at 50, 42,511; at 70, 15,710; and at 90, 667. 

Many other statistics of great interest and importance to life assurance societies 
are given in the pamphlet. 


Emprowentes.—There is one branch of manufacture connected with cotton to 
which it would be wrong not to particularly allude, and that is the embroidering 
of muslins, better known under the common designation of “sewed muslins.” 
This is comparatively a new manufacture, having only been first started in Scot- 
land about the year 1825. At that period there were only two or three persons 
engaged in the manufacture ; now there are fifty or sixty. The importance of 
this branch may in some measure be estimated from the fact that it gives em- 
ployment to a vast number of females in the rural districts, for whom no other 
useful work is provided in the intervals of field labor. In Ireland alone, where 
it is practiced from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, and from St. George’s 
Channel to the Achill and other remote islands, it is a source of great comfort to 
the female population, as it enables them to add to the food and clothing of their 
families without entailing on them any of the evils of the factory system, the 
work being supplied to them by agents of the large manufacturers scattered over 
all the country, and executed entirely at their own firesides. As the workers are 
only engaged a portion of their time at this species of industry, it is impossible to 
estimate their numbers; but it is computed that the amount paid in the western 
counties of Scotland and in Ireland, reaches no less a sum than three-quarters of 
a million sterling annually. Like all other farcy trades, it has been subject to its 
periods of depression, but its progress has been regular, from a total produce of a 
few thousand pounds a year paid for labor in 1825 to the amount above stated, 
the greatest increase having, however, taken place since 1845. 
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U. 8S. GOVERNMENT SHOURITIES. 


Loan, 6 per cent., 
do. 6 do. 
do. 6 do, 
do. 6 ‘ 
do. 6 do. Coupon Bonds, 
{ do 5 do. Coupon Bonds, 
STATE SECURITIES. 
{New York, 6 per cent., 
do. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
Massachusetts, .... 
Kentucky, ... Bonds, 6 
Illinois, Int. Imp... . 6 

do. Aa 


Indiana State, 
do. 
do, Canal Loan, 6 
do. Canal Pref., 5 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
“4 Bonds, 7 do. 
..-Bonds, 7 ~~ do. 
CITY SECURITIES. 
{ —e, York, 7 per cent. 
0. 


do. 
do. 


Louisiana, . a “aon é 
Tennessee, .. . Bonds, 5 
do. . .Bonds, 6 
i Bends, 6 
. Bonds, 6 
North Carolina, B'ds, 6 
Georgia, 
California, 
do. 


Albany,.... 
Alleghany,.. 
Baltimore, 
Boston, 
Brooklyn,.... 
Cleveland, WW B'ds, 7 
Cincinnati,... . Bonds, 6 
Chicago,..... Bonds, 6 
do. Bonds, 7 
Detroit, WW Bonds, 7 
Jersey City, . . Bonds, 6 
Louisville, . . . Bonds, 6 


.- Bonds, 6 
. Bonds, 6 


. .1860-61-62.. 


-| January, July, | 


J a July, 


February, Aug. 
‘ do. 


-72..| January, July, 


-| January, July, 


1873-78-83. 


«++ -1880-83. 


Government, State and City Bonds. 


INT. PAYABLE, 
<| Sammary, July, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jan.ApJul.Oct. | 
do, do. 


-| Jan. Ap.Jul.Oct. 
do. do 
do, do, 
do. do 
do. do. 
do. do. 


3 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 





Jan. Ap.Jul. Oct. | 
do. do. 
May, Novem’r, | 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 





Feb’ry, May, 
August, Nov. 


-| February, Aug. 
.-| January, July, 
-| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct. 


April, October, 


-| January, July, 
. do. 


| January, July, 
do 


.| Feb'y, August, 
--| March, Sept’r, 
«| Divers,....++ 





[October, 


OFFERED 


PER CENT. 


1013 
1114 
1174 
1174 
117} 
1074 


106 
108 
110 
115} 
1034 
1014 
1054 
993 
99 
102 
106 
108 
83 
88 
103 
110 
80 
82 
53 


103 


85 
92 
"43 
93 
924 
874 
954 
99 
804 
73 


100 
95 
92 
934 
98 
97 
97 
99% 

101 
884 
89 

100 

101 
94 
17 





ASKED 
PER C&NT. 


isi 





1856.] 


CITY BONDS. 
-Bonds,6 = do, 
Milwaukie,...Bonds,7 do. 
New Orleans,..B’ds,6 do. 

do. Municipal,6 do. 
Philadelphia, 6 do. 
Pittsburgh,...Bonds,6 do. 
Peoria, (Iil.)..Bonds,7 do. 
Racine, (Wis.) Bonds,7 do. 
Rochester, ...Bonds,6 do. 
St. Louis R. R. Bids, 6 = do. 
do. Bds,6 = do. 
Sacramento, Bonds,10 do. 
San Francisco, B’ds,10 = do. 
do. Bids, 10 = do. 

do. Bids, 6 do. 
Wheeling, Mp. B’ds, 6 = do. 
do. R.R., Beds, 6 do. 


Memphis... . 


COUNTY BONDS. 
St. Louis, (Missouri,) 6 do. 
Alleghany, (Penn) 6 dao. 
Fayette,..(Kent’y,) 6 do X.. 
Bourbon,.. do. Os Be ass 
Mason,.... do. ae Sere 
Boyle,..... do. do. 
Clark,..... do. do. 
Montgomery, do. do. 
Ba " do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 


Shelby, . a (Tenn,,) 
Des Moines, (Iowa,) 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
8 
8 


RAIL-ROAD mommene™ 
Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago & Rock Island, oe 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,..100..) 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cin.,..... 100..| 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland & Toledo, 


Galena & Chicago,...... Sere 
MEO a 60:50 a:8600s0000sene ened 
do. Preferred, 
Hudson River, 
Illinois Central, 
Little Miami, 
Macon & Western, 
Michigan Central, PF 
Michigan South’n & North’n Ind.,100.. 
Milwaukie & Mississippi, 
New Jersey, 
New Haven & Hartford, 
New York Central, 


mana anacanas: 22 





rc & Pennsylvania,.. 


City, County and other Bonds. 


INT. PAYABLE. 


../January, July, 
X..1873-74-75.. H 
X R.R.1872-74.. 


March, Sept’r, 
January, July, 
do, 


; x Feb’y 10, Aug. | oe 
Be ae : 


i Divers, 


a ns 

-1862- 73. ° 

..|May, Novem’, | 

.| January, July, 
do. 


Sink. P *d, 1874 
Divers,. 


X divers issues,.. 
.- 1881-83.. 
~1881-82.. 





March, Sept, | J 


PRR cs6~<s 


January, July, 


Divers, .. 


Saouary, Saly, 


.| Ap. 15, Oct. 15, | 


do. do. 
do. do. 


..| Divers,.. 


aa January, "July, Std 
.| April, Novem’r, | 


5 | Divers, ~..0 


a) aes 


Semi-annual 
dividends, 
| 


5 


ee 


imo: 





April, October, 
do. 


do. 


January, July, | 


° do. 


March, Sept’r, 
April, October; | 
_—— Aug: 


do. 


January, July, | 
May, Novem’, | 


January, July, 
June, Decem’r, 
February, Aug. 
December, . 


January, July, 


do. 


February, Aug. | 


April, October, 
February, Aug. 
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OFFERED | ASKED 
PER CENT, PER CENT. 


67 | 68 
81 | 85 
18 | 80 
gl | 84 
893 | 90 
"34 | 15 

. | 90 
82 
784 
814 
16 
96 


74 
804 
58 


"60 


55 
tcc ae 








i, ~ pea 


May 15, *Nov'r,| 
January, July, | 


903 | 
964 | 
85 





Money Market, [October, 


Notes on the flonep PMartet. 
New York, SertemMBerR 28, 1856. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ Sight, 94 a 9% premium. 


Tax month of September has been marked by great activity in stock transactions, occasionally 
a little dullness prevailing in the market, but the aggregate transactions for the month have been 
very heavy. An improvement in prices is visible, resulting from the favorable aspect of money mat- 
ters. Advices from England are received to the 10th inst., when the money market was unsteady. 
Consols were quoted at 98% a 94. The discount rate at the Bank of England continued at 4}, 
while outside operations were made, in some cases, at 44{. The cotton trade shows continued 
activity, the sales in one week, at Liverpool, having reached 84,000 bales. The Paris Bourse had 
become more steady, the government rentes being quoted at 70,80. The failure of the Royal 
British Bank in London, early in September, created some little excitement in the market, but the 
low rates for money reported, indicate continued confidence in the future. 

In Wall-street, the market for money continues well supplied, and money is even offered freely 
by banking houses, who send out agents soliciting borrowers. The demand is active, but below 
the supply, especially on call. Some of the banks have called in Joans, but this is not a general 
thing, and those banks and bankers willing to loan form a large majority. We quote 8 to 9 per 
cent. as the rate for the discount of first class merchants’ paper, and 10 to 12 for that of second 
class; all dates 60 days to 8 months. Long dated paper is still readily negotiable, and short 
dated paper is in great demand at quotations. Call loans are mostly 7 per cent., though in some 
cases a small commission is paid besides. The amount of bills receivable falling due next month 
is large. 

The foreign export of gold from this port, from 1st January to the 20th inst., was $26,583,000, and 
for the corresponding period of 1855, $34,314,000, and of 1854, $29,106,000. 

State stocks have been firm, and the aggregate sales of Missouri 6’s were large, while only small 
transactions are reported in other State securities, California 7’s have further advanced, the in- 
terest in arrear being now paid by Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Co. County and city bonds are still 
neglected, and unless foreign capitalists come in with orders, we cannot expect a revival for these 
securities at present. On account of the stagnation of business, some of the western city bonds 
were offered at lower rates. Michigan City sevens, for instance, could have been bought at from 
80 to 82, while 86 to 83 per cent. was paid for these securities a few months ago, New York city 
5's were in demand at full rates, and large sales have been effected. 

We annex the prices at ths close of the seven weeks ending September 20. 


Aug.8 Aug. 15. Aug.22. Aug. 29. Sept.5, Sept.12. Sept. 19. 

U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,....... 1163 116% 117 117%0—SisdLT“EE_—saUT IG Ss HK 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1875,. 1093¢ 107 107 108 109 109 
Kentucky 6 per cents, 102 1014 «=. 102 1023 108 103g 
Indiana 5 per cents,........... 82% 82% 82g 82g 823g 823g 823% 
Pensylvania 5 per cents,....... 83 82 83 83 83 834 
Virginia 6 per cents,.... coe 98% 923g 93 923¢ B 923% 925 
Georgia 6 per cents, anes 100 99 99 99 
California sevens, 1870,........ 76 80 78 80 82 
North Carolina 6 per cents, 95g 95g 956 96 96 
Missouri 6 per cents, 864 855% 863¢ 8s 

Louisiana 6 per cents, p 92 92 9134 92 92 


The offers for the new 6 per cent. stock, redeemable in 1836, of the state of Ohio, $2,400,000 must 
be sent in to the address of the Fund Commissioners, or their transfer agent, Mr. 8. T. Bull, at 
the Ohio Trust Office, in this city, on or before 1st October. The stock is one of the most desirable 
securities, in point of State credit, which, if we except our own State, could be brought upon the 
market. Sinse the loan of 1356, which the present is intended to redeem, was originally issued, 
the real and personal taxables of Ohio have been more than quadrupled, and now exceed eight 
hundred millions of dollars, Her funded debt is about $13,250,000, and her Jong loans rank next 
to New York in the premium they bear, and have been almost entirely absorbed in Europe. 
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In relation to the interest on the State bonds, over due and unpaid, we find the following notice 
in the San Francisco Herald: 


To the Public: San Franoisco, Aug. 4, 1£56. 
I have arranged with Wells, Fargo & Co. to pay the July interest on State indebtedness, pro- 
vided it was not paid in New York between the 5th and 20th of July. 
H. Bares, State Treasurer. 


Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Co., of this city, have received advices from their house at San Francis- 
co, stating that they had made an arrangement with the State government for paying the unpaid 
July interest on the State debt. Messrs. Palmer & Cook have published a card, throwing the 
blame of the non-payment of the July interest of the California State debt on their partner, Mr. 
Wright, who is at Washington. Mr. Wright wrote them, they state, by four successive mails, to 
the effect that he could and would raise here the necessary funds to pay the interest. Messrs, 
Palmer & Cook have paid their protested drafts. 

The Alta California says: “This is the second time that our credit has been jeoparded by 
the firm, and it will be the last. This last defaleation will doubtless break up the arrangement 
which Palmer, Cook & Co. have had with our financial officers, and the interest money of our 
State and city bonds hereafter, falling due in New York, will be forwarded directly there from the 
proper offices here. In the mean time, unless this interest is paid, as Palmer, Cook & Co, say it 
will have been within a fortnight after it becomes due, the money to settle it will be sent by the 
steamer which leaves a fortnight from to-day. The bondholders need not be alarmed as this 
will certainly be done, unless the next mail brings us the news of the payment of the interest, and 
such a defalcation will never be allowed to occur again. 

A leading feature of the money market is the great depression of rail-road shares. This de- 
pression is the more remarkable when we observe the large receipts of the principal companies, 
the reduced rates of running expenses, and the more favorable condition of commercial and 
money affairs compared with September, 1855. The earnings of the four great lines to the West, 
were, for ten months ending July 31, as follows: 

Ten mos, Ten mos. Increase 

1854-5. 1855-6. Per ct. 
BE Fe io ovbocnikntsccescctccsss pibenee seed $5,184,000 $6,126,000 18% 
New York and Erie, 4,518,000 5,153,000 14% 
Pennsylvania Central,........ eocccces eeerrery rere 2,998,000 4,167,000 89 
Baltimore and Ohio,....... ...ccccccscccces Konenetn 8,385,000 8,961,900 16 


Capital and Single track Market 
Jund debt. length. calue, 


New York Central, - - $32,400,000 555 85 a 86 
New York and Erie,...........ccecccccceccs sdeeake -- 81,200,000 464 59 a 60 
Pennsylvania Central,......... piimisensiaeseacetaee 17,800,000 250 97 a 98 
Baltimmese GRA GIO) .0.0:0.0050scecccccscscsscocsccces -. 21,500,000 881 69 a 70 


The growing business of the country, in every quarter, is an absolute guarantee that the income 
of the various rail-road companies will increase for years to come; while there is also observable 
a marked improvement in the management and economy in the running expenses. One leading 
source of decline in running expenses will, we think, be found in the reduced quantity of fue) 
used. The construction of rail-road engines now claims earnest attention on the part of scientific 
men, the results of which will unquestionably be advantageous to all the rail-road companies, An 
inducement for the more active exercise of genius on the part of our educated mechanics could 
be made by a combination of rail-road companies, in the offer of a premium of ten or twenty 
thousand dollars for a locomotive the best adapted for speed and strength, and for economy of fuel 

For the week ending September 20th, the operations in rail-road shares were heavy, and the 
sales of Erie amounted to a larger sum than ever before transacted during one week; speculation 
was extremely brisk, and was but momentarily interrupted. Some two thousand shares of Erie 
were bought for the European markets, where much confidence is felt in this great enterprise. 
Holders on the continent of Europe are very sanguine in relation to future Jarge dividends, and 
even those who have bought as low as forty per cent. are unwilling to part at the present rate, 
Next to Erie were heavy transactions in Cleveland and Toledo, which is now in great favor, and 
bids fair to become one of the best paying roads of this country. It will be seen by our quotations, 
that prices for both are higher than at the close of last week. Reading also was very active, and 
prices noted firm. In New York Central a good business was done, and prices have undergone 
no important change. Michigan Southern was subject to heavy fluctuations, and rather lower at 
the close; Michigan Central, with small sales, better sustained; Chicago Rail-Road, with good 
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demand, firm; Cleveland and Pittsburgh, active; in Galena and Chicago, and other western 
shares, little done. Baltimore and Ohio are fully four per cent. higher than the previous week. 
We annex the closing rates for the past seven weeks: 


Aug. 8. Aug.15. Aug.22. Aug.29. Sept.5. Sept.12. Sept. 19. 
N. Y. Central R.R. shares,.... 8634 863 86 86 8634 8734 874 
N. Y. & Erie R. R. shares, 6034 59% 58% 5934 60 61% 623¢ 
Harlem R. R. shares, 16% 1534 15 154 15% 154 
Long Island R. R. shares, 26 25% 25% 2534 2634 
Providence and Stonington,.... 40 41 45 40 mae 
Norwich & Worcester R. R. shs., rere 25 30 whit ‘Sue 25 
Reading R. R. shares, 7 863¢ 86% S44 85g 78 855¢ 
Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 2334 29 283% 2336 28 
Michigan Central R. R. shares,. §9 90 91 913¢ 9: 927% 
Mich. Southern R. R. shares,... 88g 90 89% 90 91 
Panama R. R. shares,.......... 94 93 923¢ 933¢ 3: 91% 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. shares, 693 6734 68% 6834 69 : TAK 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,... 108 10974 1094 109 110 110 117% 
Clev. and Toledo R. R. shares,. 75 134 74 74 T53Z 17% 78 
The New York Central management have been strongly solicited to establish a transfer and 
dividend agency for their stock and loans in the city of London. The subject has been favorably 
considered, and is now in the hands of a select committee of the board. The step, we have reason 
to suppose, has been virtually resolved upon, and the Treasurer of the company, Mr. John V. 
Pruyn, will probably go to England to carry out the arrangement. A good portion of the Central 
securities is already held abroad, and the English interest will no doubt be largely increased 
under the facilities which a transfer and dividend office in London will afford. 
DISTRIPUTION OF RAILWAY STOCKS. 
No. shares. Capita, ee Tee Banke 
Michigan Southern, 67,500 $6,750,000 10,000 $750,000 
New York and Erie,............... 100,000 10,000,000 26,000 €50,000 
Cleveland and Toledo, 64,000 2,970,000 81,300 500,000 
New York Central, 240,000 24,000,000 20,000 1,000,000 
Rock Island, 4,000,000 4,800 400,000 


RI cc ctccscedicosocsccs $47,950,000 $3,300,000 

The importations of foreign dry goods continue very large, and we think are beyond the aetual 
demands of the market, both for the city and the country trade. The results are an advance in 
the rates for sterling bills, and along series of failures in the trade. These are unavoidable ac- 
companiments of over trading. The Custom-House tables show an increase of goods on the mar- 
ket one hundred and fifty per cent. beyond those of the corresponding week of 1855. In woollen 
goods, the importations are almost five hundred per cent. beyond 1855, when our tariff could read- 
ily be modified, so as to place our own manufacturers on such a footing as would enable them to 
compete with the foreigu producer. This modification of the tariff has been suggested and urged 
upon Congress by Secretary Guthrie, and by the wool-growers of the west, whose interests are thus 
shown to be identical with those of the woollen manufacturer. 

In the absence of such modification so strenuously urged by many, and opposed by few or none, 
the importation of woollen goods at this port alone, for the first five months of this year, exceeded 
ten millions of dollars in value, against $5,800,000 for the same period last year. It is very ap- 
parent, even to a casual observer, that such large importations have the effect to absorb a large 
portion of the wealth of the country, and keep up the rates of foreign exchange. Sterling bills for 
the next steamer command 97% a10 percent. premium, and as the exports of produce and mer- 
chandise do not keep pace, in value, with the imports, there is a consequent export of gold to 
square the accounts. 

In rail-road bonds more business was done last month than for several wecks previous, and it 
is gratifying to hear that European capitalists again begin to invest money in these securities. A 
few large lots of Erie and Illinois Central, and some other western rail-road bonds, have been 
bought for foreign account, and the presence of several of our leading bankers on the continent of 
Europe seems to have procured the dispersion of the fears formerly expressed. However, the 
demand from abroad is still limited, and if we were at present to desire from foreign capitalists the 
means for building another network of rail-roads like that already in operation, we would hardly 
find any assistance. 
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The transactions in rail-road bonds include large sales of Illinois Central Construction and 
Free land at a considerable advance, several heavy lots of Erie’s of 88 and °71, at improved rates, 
Michigan Southern Sinking Fund, Terre Haute and Alton 2d mort. Chicago and Rock Island 
bonds also were in good demand; and besides several small lots of other western rail-road bonds, 
$50,000 La Crosse and Milwaukie were bought for foreign account. Prices generally were firmly 
sustained, and in some cases an advance was realized. , 

We annex the closing prices for the seven weeks, from Aug. 22d to Sept. 20th: 


Aug. 8. Aug. 16. Aug. 22. Aug. 29, Sept. 5. Sept. 12. Sept. 19. 


Erie Rail-Road 7’s, 1859, 98 99 98 95 95 95 
Erie bonds 75, 98 92 92% 98 93 95 
Erie convertibles 1871 y 87 863¢ §63¢ 863¢ 86 863¢ 
Hud. Riv. R. R. 1st mort.,.... 9934 983¢ 993g 983 9834 
Panama Rail-Road bonds,... 1060 100 100 100 100 
Illinois Central 7’s,......... cove 921g 9114 91% 915g é 943¢ 
N. Y. Central 6’s 8934 891g 893% 90 } €83% 
Canton Co. shs.,......-.000 ose 291g 22 238% 23 23 
Nicaragua Transit, Tg ve'4 ve" 7 os 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,........ 963¢ 96 943¢ 94% 943g 5 95% 
Cumberland Coal Co. 193¢ 194% 20 193% 197% 183¢ 
1193 =6119 1183 = 119g 1193¢ 28 


The demand for foreign exchanges has been quite active, especially for London, Hamburg and 
Bremen. The supply generally was not large, but there is no scarcity of Francs, whch are rather 
neglected. The tendency of the market is firm. We quote Bankers’ signatures, 60 days’ sight, 
on London, 1093f a 109% ; Paris and Antwerp, 5.1614 @ 5.15; Amsterdam, 4134 ; Berlin, Leipsic 
and Cologne, 72 a 7234 ; Frankfort, 413¢ ; NWamburg, 865, a 86%; Bremen, 79 a 79%. 

The Bank of France seems to have strengthened its position, and a reduction of the present 
discount rate was expected. Both English and French funds are well sustained, and at the Ger- 
man Bourses money is also growing easier. The high rate of discount prevailing at Hamburg (6 a 
6X per cent.) is caused by the momentary withdrawal of large amounts from circulation. Wo less 
than 1,800,000,000 Mares Banco, requiring a deposit of 180,000,000 Marcs Banco, were subscribed 
for the shares of two new banks, going into operation with an aggregate capital of only 
40,000,000 Marcs. Similar facts are reported from other places in Germany, where banks and 
Credit Mobiliers are being established. Business in produce and merchandise, nevertheless, was 
not affected by that wild speculation in shares, and from nearly all the Continental markets large 
transactions are reported in cotton, tobacco and other American produce, at advancing prices. 
In Holland and Belgium, breadstvfls also have recovered from their late depression, and 
the news from abroad generally indicates a large export from this side during the next fall and 
winter. 

One of the gratifying features of the commercial world is the increasing production of cotton, 
and a commensurate increase in the foreign demand. The “Cotton Year,” so called, terminates 
on the ist of August annually, so as to include the gross product of the crop, which is generally 
gathered between October and August. The following is a statement and total amount of the 
cotton crop of the United States for the year ending August 31st, 1656 : 


1856. 1855. 1854. 

cror. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
New Orleanss,............ccccccccccccccccccsccccccescces 1,661.433 1,232,644 1,846,925 
Mobile, 0... cccccccccccccccccccecsccccocccccccocs Ahemenas 659,788 454,595 588,684 
Wie rss sdcun as Saccdscuseeidcinccouveuraseiteopace: 116,078 80,787 110,825 
Florida, 144,404 186,597 155,444 
Georgia, 489,445 878,694 816,005 
South Carolina, 595,976 499,272 416,754 
North Carolina,..........2se00 srecccccceccceees S0eccsee 26,098 26,189 11,524 
Virginia... ....cccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccecce coccce 20,458 $1,000 21,986 


Received at New York by Canal, &C.,.....00-.0s00+ seeee 805 877 1,182 
Received at New York by R. R.,........-seeeeeeeecerecee 1,781 2,258 
Received at Baltimore and Philadelphia by R. R.,......... 12,129 6,600 2,990 


_—__ 


Total,....cccccccccccccececces esses oe oe ce cece oe B02 O40 2,847,839 2,980,027 
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Bales, 


Increase over crop of 1855,....... Cecccccs coccccccocece bdthasecccudccénsnssoetsne «+e 680,506 
Increase over crop of 1854, 
Increase over crop of 1853, 


EXPORT TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM SEPTEMBER Ist, 1855, To avGust 31st, 1856. 


To Great To To North of Other Foreign 
From Britain. France, Europe. Ports, Total, 


Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales, 
244,814 162,675 178,812 1,572,923 
96,262 29,016 8,067 485,085 
5,166 9,175 aaa 84,002 
2,939 2,020 ete 85,858 
16,357 2,907 2,808 185,320 
Charleston, 87,396 49,727 871,111 
North Carolina,.......... cove aha és 96 
Virginia..... eee coos Peres ere 70 
Baltimore, 43 inet . 472 
Philadelphia, 178 


Mew York, ...ccccccccces 27,155 42,893 5,371 256,464 
Boston, ..ccccccccccceccs 2 sees 5,592 64 18,077 


Grand total,......1,921,386 480,637 804,005 248,573 2,954,603 
Total last year,....1,549,716 409,931 135,200 149,362 2,244,209 


Increase, 871,670 70,706 168,805 99,216 710,897 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GROWTH FROM THE YEAR 1824 To 1856. 


Cropof Bales. Cropof Bales. Cropof Bales. Cropof Bales, 
1855—6 3,527,845 1846—7 1,778,651 1838—9  1.300,532 1830—1 1,038,843 
1854—5 2,847,339 1845—6 2.100.537 1837—S 1,801,497 1829-30 976,845 
1853—4 2,930,027 1844—5 2,894,503 1836—7 1,422,930 1828—9 870,415 
1852—8 3,262,882 1848—4 2,030,409 1835—6 1,360,725 1827—8 727,593 
1851—2 3,015,029 1842—8 2,373,875 1834—5 1,254,328 1826—7 957,281 
1850—1 2,355,257 1841-2 1,688,574 1833—4 1,205,398 1825—6 720,027 
1849-50 2,096,706 1840—1 1,634,945 1832—8 1,070,438 1824—5 569,249 
1848—9 2,723,596 1839-40 2,177,885 1881-2 987,477 18284 509,158 
1847—8 2,347,634 


The new rail-roads now in course of constraction in Wisconsin and Iowa will be the means of 
opening extensive coal mines. The coal fields of Michigan lie almost directly opposite Milwaukie, 
occupying the surface in the centre of that Sate for about nine thousand square miles. The com- 
pletion of the Detroit and Milwaukie Rail-Road will open this coal trade, and add another very 
important element of growth and prosperity to all points of Wisconsin lying on or near the lines 
of rail-roads, Cars may be loaded at the mines and transported without charge to Milwaukie, and 
thence to Madison, Watertown, Beaver Dam, &c., and wiil be the cheapest source of coal for all 
these places. 


DEATH. 


At Mosrrz, ALABAMA, Thursday, August 2ist, Horace L. Hiciry, Esq., Cashier of the Bank 
of Mobile, an office which he held with much credit for four or five years. 





